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NOTES OF 


HE least satisfactory decision ot the 

Imperial Conference was in_ reference 

to the Imperial wireless service. Its 
effect apparently is to authorise the Post Office 
to go on with a ten-year-old, riddled and wholly 
inadequate scheme of linking up the Empire 
by relays of two thousand miles. That is as 
though the new Railways Bill were to insist that a 
non-stop run of more than a hundred miles should 
be forbidden and that all passengers travelling 
from London to Edinburgh should change at Birm- 
ingham and get into another train run on a dif- 
ferent gauge. The science of wireless has long 
outstripped the limitations to which official hesi- 
tancy or ignorance would confine it. Direct 
messages were sent to Australia from Carnarvon 
more than three years ago, although the transmit- 
ting station was erected mainly or solely for com- 
municating with New York. Bordeaux and 
Lyons are in daily and unbroken touch with 
Melbourne and Hobart; and there would seem to 
be no technical reason whatever why from Great 
Britain as a centre there should not radiate direct 
messages to every part of the Empire, without the 
delays, extra expense and increased liability to 
error involved in re-transmission. 


It is not at all certain that the Dominion Premiers 
have been treated frankly in this matter. Were 
they told that the India Office, the War Office, and 
the Admiralty, had all pronounced against the Post 
Office scheme? Were the criticisms of these De- 
partments submitted to them? Had they any op- 
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portunity of assessing the degree of authority and 
expert knowledge and technical experience that is 
ranged on either side of the controversy? Or did 
the Post Office, or did Sir Henry Norman, who on 
this question seems to have constituted himself His 
Majesty’s unofficial Postmaster-General, simply 
descend upon the unfortunate Premiers in a whirl- 
wind of technicalities and stampede them into a 
verdict based on nothing but ex parte declarations ? 
That some of the Premiers were dubious of the 
wisdom of their judgment is shown by Australia’s 
reservation of a complete freedom of action. But 
if it is the fact that the Post Office scheme is a 
decade behind the times and will tend to make 
Egypt, which is hardly the most tranquil of coun- 
tries, instead of Great Britain the wireless centre 
vi the Empire, then clearly Australia is doing us 
all a good service by holding aloof from it. 


‘There is another aspect of this matter which can- 
not be overlooked. Wireless telegraphy is still in 
its infancy. New developments are transforming 
its technique and its possibilities almost from day 
to day. We know what the Post Office has made 
of the telephone, which is a comparativeiy stand- 
ardised industry. We can be sure it wili make an° 
even greater mess of a branch of science which has 
barely passed beyond the formative and experi- 
mental stage. The Post Office does not possess 
the initiative or the scientific staff or the operating 
knowledge to make success even conceivable. Why 
should the Empire be condemned to a permanentiy 
inferior system of wireless communications to 
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gratify the officials and advisers of a Department 
that hitherto has failed in all its undertakings apart 
from the collection and delivery of letters? We 
have in Great Britain all the plant, experience, and 
the trained organisation necessary to furnish the 
whole Empire with an unequalled wiréless service. 
Why sacrifice them to Departmental spleen or 
vanity ? 


The main reason why the Northern States after 
the American Civil War were so persistently wrong- 
headed in their treatment of the South was that they 
could not be brought to realise how complete had 
been their victory. Similarly the Allies in Europe 
have failed to understand that Germany has neither 
the desire nor the capacity to trouble the peace of 
Europe again in our time. That at least is certain, 
and M. Briand’s discovery of “‘ clandestine am- 
munition depots,’’ and Marshal Foch’s warning 
that Germany still possesses a few military aero- 
planes, have no relevance whatever either to pre- 
sent-day problems or to any future it is worth while 
attempting to forecast. As excuses for not settling 
the Silesian question in the only way that promises 
stability, they are merely mischievous. 


This issue is now being debated by the Supreme 
Council to the usual accompaniment of alternate 
‘‘ crises ’’ and ‘‘ agreements ”’ between the French 
and the British Premiers. It is desirable in the in- 
terests of both countries that an agreement should 
be reached, but it is vital in the interests of all 
Europe that the agreement should be politically 
just and economically sane. Otherwise a patched- 
up compromise to-day will simply purchase trouble 
hereafter. The state of Anglo-French relations is 
not the important thing. The important thing is 
the state of Europe, and if the Supreme Council ad- 
journs till the next ‘“‘crisis’’ without having 
opened the door to Germany’s readmission into the 
European council-chamber, it will have failed once 
more. There can be no real settlement in Europe 
without Germany as a consenting and responsible 
party. There can be no adjustment of the Russian 
problem in any case without Germany’s assistance. 
Along their present lines the League and the 
Supreme Council are making a Russo-German 
alliance inevitable. 


Few things are more futile than for one Govern- 
ment to sit in moral judgment on another. It was 
the mistake President Wilson made in his dealings 


with Mexico and it vitiated and perverted his whole 


policy. It was the mistake that the Allies, our- 
selves included, made when they supported Deni- 
kin, Koltchak, and other would-be saviours of their 
country against the Bolshevists. No man of sense, 
let alone humanity, would to-day think of with- 
holding relief from Russia because he disapproves 
of Lenin and Trotsky, or because he thinks that 
the famine is largely the result of their preposterous 
economics. The reports from Russia are conflict- 
ing, but there isa residuum of agreement that 
drought, a poor harvest, and the collapse of trans- 
portation and industry have precipitated a calamity 
not easily surpassed in the records of human 


misery. The desire to help is universal and over- 
rides even Lenin’s repulsive attempt to make politi- 


cal capital out of the starvation of his fellow 
countrymen. But between the readiness to assist 
and the practical provision of ways and means the 
gulf is immense and cannot possibly be bridged 
before many hundreds of thousands of the Russian 
people have perished. All the Red Cross Societies 
in the world, working under the most experienced 
administrators that India can supply, and un- 
troubled by any question of finance, could not now 
do more than mitigate the irremediable. 


Nearly thirty years ago, an affliction on a much 
smaller scale, followed by an outbreak of cholera, 
induced Germany to set up a number of control 
stations on her eastern frontier. These stations 
were gradually converted into a weapon for deflect- 
ing the flow of Russian emigration to German ship- 
ping lines. The emigrants had either to engage 
their passage to America on a German ship or they 
were refused permission to travel through the 
country. The control stations became in reality 
shipping agencies, with the full knowledge and 
connivance of the German Government; and with 
this great asset in their keeping the German ship- 
ping companies were able to divide their competi- 
tors, to force unfavourable agreements upon them, 
and to make a serious and sustained bid for the 
supremacy of the Atlantic. Before the war half of 
all the Continental steerage passengers who left 
Europe for the United States and Canada travelled 
on German ships; and it was on their ascendency 
in this traffic that the Germans built up their entire 
position in the carrying trade. The Peace of Ver- 
sailles contained, very rightly, a provision making 
impossible a _ repetition of this characteristic 
manoeuvre. 


Spain is still suffering from being tied to a too 
glorious past, and the very serious reverse she has 
met with in Morocco is part of its legacy. So far 
the country has accepted the mishap and the efforts 
to retrieve it with little of the fierce opposition that 
marked the Riff campaign of twelve years ago. But 
there can be no question as to how popular feeling 
stands. It is overwhelmingly against any further 
‘‘ colonial ’’ adventures. The memory of the 
Cuban and Philippine shambles is still vivid among 
their masses, and their acquiescence cannot be 
counted on if the trouble in Morocco develops into 
a serious war. But Spain has a genius for surviv- 
ing crises. You are always expecting the upheaval 
which never comes. Alone among the countries of 
Europe she remains practically unaffected by the 
two greatest movements of modern times, the Re- 
formation and the French Revolution. For three 
hundred years she has done little but mark time 
and live in the past to which she mentally belongs. 


The Romans, the Jews and the Moors knew and 
proved that with its rich soil, its great deposits of 
iron, copper and lead, and its magnificent climate, 
Spain is a land that will amply repay development. 
But industry in the Peninsula has been held in 
check by a constitution that is a farce and a system 
of politics that is little more than a series of raids 
on the savings of the people. Carpet-bag govern- 
ment, excessive centralisation in a country where 
the races and provinces have never really fused, 
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illiteracy, mendicancy, the immunities and abuses 
of the Church, an agrarian problem in the South 
that seems a blend of the worst evils of the English 
and Irish land systems—it is as true to-day as it 
ever was that Spain needs reorganising from top 
to bottom. Some day the task will be attempted, 
probably with violence; and the importance of the 
reverse in Morocco lies in the possibility that it may 
hasten that day. When it comes Europe will dis- 
cover to its surprise that it does not end at the 
Pyrenees. 


It is quite clear from Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
that the provision made by Parliament for the 
expenses of the Royal Household will have to be 
reconsidered. There was a deficit in 1919 of 
nearly £25,000, in 1920 of over £45,000, and for 
the current year a still larger gap between revenue 
and outgoings is anticipated. But for the King’s 
action during the war in contributing £100,000 
to the Treasury these deficits could and would 
have been met out of the savings which his 
Majesty, as careful an administrator as is to be 
found in the Kingdom, had set aside for emer- 
gencies. As it is, rising prices, the resumption 
of Court functions, a growing pension list of 
household servants, and the increased expenses 
of maintaining the Royal Palaces have made it 
impossible, even with the most stringent economy, 
to avoid a run of post-war deficits. 


The state of the national finances being what 
it is, the King has refused to make any present 
demands on the public funds for the adequate 
upkeep of his office. He has preferred to realise 
4100,000 of capital and the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Application of Capital Moneys) Bill is the result 
of his decision. Mr. Chamberlain, in moving its 
second reading, emphasised almost to super- 
fluity the fact that the deficiencies in the accounts 
of the Royal Household are not due to the 
King’s personal expenditure, but to the disburse- 
ments forced upon him by occasions and cere- 
monies of State. The country, which has learned 
to know King George better in many ways than 
it knew either King Edward or Queen Victoria, 
hardly needs this assurance of the simplicity of 
his private life. It takes it for granted at once 
that a deficit in the Royal Household is the con- 
sequence of the public duties which cannot be 
evaded or stinted. 


To meet a deficit of this character out of capital 
is an expedient too obviously unbusinesslike to 
be repeated. To cut down on the ceremonial ex- 
penditures of the Crown might please the personal 
inclinations of the Sovereign but would be deeply 
resented by a pageant-loving public which rightly 
ranks a stately splendour among the attractions 
of monarchy. The only course, therefore, is for 
Parliament to increase the Civil List appropria- 
tions to a point where the King is able to dis- 
charge his public functions in a becoming style 
and without the humiliation of having to count 
every penny. His Majesty’s unwillingness to 
ask for a further grant is altogether character- 
istic of him. But it is really treating his ministers 


too leniently when the King himself seems to 
subscribe to the maxim that everybody should 
economise except the Government. The nation 
would far rather that the Royal Household were 
handsomely provided for—it rightly reckons no 
provision too handsome for the services it has 
received from the present King—and that the 
additional expense were saved by reducing, say, 
the Mesopotamian estimates. One thing it will 
not tolerate is a monarchy run “ on the cheap.”’ 


Three candidates are in the field for the West- 
minster by-election, one representing the Anti- 
Waste League, another the Coalition Unionists, 
and the third the Labour Party. The Leader of 
the Liberal Party was also invited to run, but she 
decided not to. In spite of her absence the 
contest promises to be spirited, with the odds 
favouring the Anti-Waste candidate. The 
report of the Select Committee on Estimates, 
which appeared in Wednesday’s papers, con- 
tained material enough to elect a whole Parlia- 
ment of Anti-Wasters. Departmental salaries 
are not in themselves matters of great moment, 
and it might be urged on behalf of the Ministry 
of Transport that, like most new organisations, it 
started by being over-staffed. But a salary list 
of over £350,000, and the multiplication both in 
the old and the new Departments of high-sound- 
ing offices are properly looked on by the public 
as indicative of an extravagance which, if it is 
not controlled in the Ministerial establishments, 
is controlled nowhere. Get the spirit of economy 
into the Government offices and it will ultimately 
spread from administration to policy, from the 
Departments to the Cabinet. 


If Runnymede could be offered for sale without 
the public knowing anything about it, what spot 
or possession is safe? It is apparently only the 
accident that there were no bidders that has pre- 
served to the Crown the most famous meadows in 
British history. Assuredly we are the Peculiar 
People. Nowhere else in the world could such an 
incident have happened. The mere withdrawal of 
the property from sale does not solve, or at least 
does not solve in an appropriate way, the problem 
of its future. It should be purchased by Parliament 
and held in trust for the nation. 


The simple and uncomplaining speech in which 
the Duke of Portland contemplated the probability 
that he or his successor would be forced out of Wel- 
beck did not exaggerate by a word, or even by the 
shading of a word, the gravity of the revolution that 
has overtaken landowning in this country. It is 
not the great houses alone that are disappearing ; 
the smaller owners, and especially those who have 
bought with borrowed capital, the tenant-farmer, 
and the labourer, are all alike directly involved or 
indirectly affected. Agriculture itself, landowning 
on any terms, are being pushed into a morass from 
which emergence, if any is possible, will be the 
work of many decades ; and we shall only appreciate 
what the Bentincks and the Bedfords have been to 
the English countryside when they have been taxed 
and rated out of it. 
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THE POLITICS OF EMPIRE 


F ever there was a target for the mathe- 

maticians of politics, it is the British Empire. 

Its disjointedness offends them; its cheerful 
lax Of system challenges all their instincts for 
what is proper and symmetrical. A Roman 
would probably deny that the British Empire was 
an Empire at all. He would survey it without 
finding anywhere a ruling principle or a settled 
plan, except possibly in the relations between 
Great Britain and the Crown Colonies. There he 
might perhaps discern something that approxi- 
mates to the old Roman idea of a great central 
State governing with more or less benignant 
despotism a variety of scattered dependencies. 
But if he looked at the relations between Great 
Britain and the self-governing Dominions, he 
would be tempted to say that the Empire was 
merely a haphazard congeries of states, three- 
quarters independent, and linked neither to one 
another nor to the mother-land by any but the 
most casual and decorative bonds. An Empire of 
which each component part was tugging at the 
leash and claiming and asserting its independent 
status; in which there was next to no visible and 
organic unity either in matters of defence or com- 
merce, and no stabilised machinery for co-opera- 
tive action—such a ramshackle conglomeration 
might at times and under stringent external 
pressure be an Empire in feeling, but could never 
be an Empire in fact. Attack it boldly and trom 
sheer want of organisation it would collapse. 

That almost certainly is how the orderly 
Roman mind would have regarded the loose in- 
comprehensible miracle of the British Empire. 
That, too, beyond any margin of doubt is how 
the Romans of the modern world, the strong and 
stupid Germans, looked upon it before the recent 
war. It is the misfortune of the British Empire 
to tempt both the enemy from without and the 
reformer from within. Both proceed upon the 
hypothesis that a structure so abnormally un- 
organised, so carless of tangible bonds, must 
somewhere conceal a secret instability and dis- 
union. A resolute push from the outside, argued 
the Germans, would bring the whole edifice clat- 
tering to the ground. What the Empire needs 
for its health and security, say the reformers, is 
some visible cement, a constitutional umbrella that 
it can shelter under, a Pan-Britannic Senate, an 
elaborated system of Federation, something, at 
any rate, that will show the world it is really one. 
The war disposed of the first error somewhat 
effectively. It is the special merit of the recent 
Conference of the Premiers of the Empire to have 
buried the second. 

Ever since it outgrew its Kipling strut the 
Empire has been beset by the Constitution- 
makers, anxious to smooth out an_ irregularity 
here, to introduce a semblance of logical cohesion 
there, and to compress all anomalies and contra- 
dictions and confusions into a cast-iron frame- 
work of government. The ‘‘ Call us to your 
Councils ” slogan of Sir Wilfrid Laurier swept 
everything before it twenty-five years ago. But 
who now would think of invoking the “‘ old 
British principle of representation ’’ as a solution 
of the problems of Empire? Who would advocate 
an Imperial Council, a Parliament of the Empire, 
as a method of unification? Who does not see 


that to multiply formal links is to multiply chances 
of misunderstanding and temptations to interfer- 
ence, and so to upset the balance and to pervert 
the spirit of a relationship which endures in great 
part precisely because it is elastic, undefined, and 
quick with the sentiment, but not with the con- 
tractual obligations, of reciprocity ? 


The notion of a Pan-Britannic Senate died the 
death ; the equally explosive idea of an Imperial 
Zollverein, of an Empire trading within itself on 
a preferential basis and shut off from the outside 
world by uniform fiscal barriers, of Imperial 
‘‘ unity ’’ promoted and protected by Tariffs—this 
idea, if not dead, is mercifully dormant. The 
official report, which was issued last Saturday, of 
the conferences between the Prime Ministers of 
the Empire made no mention of a movement that 
fifteen years ago convulsed British politics and 
dominated all discussions on the future of Greater 
Britain. Our own very clear view is that if any- 
thing could break up the British Empire it would 
be its conversion from an Empire of commercial 
peace and liberty into one of commercial war and 
restrictions; and that if this conversion were 
accompanied by a revival of the eighteenth 
century notion that a colony is an estate whose 
usefulness begins and ends with returning a 
direct and exclusive profit to its owners, then the 
process of disruption would be speedier and the 
more complete. The old system, the: monopolis- 
ing and preferential system, put a premium on 
friction and jealousy, and thwarted the natural 
growth of the oversea possessions to their and 
our own impoverishment. Our present policy of 
complete fiscal freedom for every portion of the 
Empire is the only one that obviates wrangling 
and economic friction, forestalls any sense of 
sacrifice or unfairness, gives no opening to 
charges of favouritism, and has thus paved the 
way not only for a vast extension of trade, but for 
harmony and goodwill. 

The very last thing the Empire needs is law- 
making on the heroic scale. The Premiers who 
have now separated after a most business-like 
series of meetings, rejected the idea of a Constitu- 
tional conference as decisively as the late Lord 
Salisbury would have rejected it. His words of 
twenty years ago are still pertinent and will never 
indeed be out of date so long as there is still an 
Empire and somebody to meddle with it. Not 
indeed that the British Empire as a co-operative 
partnership of free nations owing allegiance to a 
single Crown is beyond the need of statesman- 
ship. Not that it is unwise to impart to this 
unique association a firmer and more formal 
cohesion and stability than it now possesses. It 
can be made, and it should be made, for many 
purposes of defence, of commerce and of policy a 
better organised aggregation than it is to-day. 
But along this road statesmanship can only effec- 
tively advance by leaving grandiose schemes 
alone, by hastening slowly, by calling in not the 
Constitution-mongers with their passion for 
treating the Empire as a problem in algebra, but, 
as the King suggested, ‘‘ the men of science and 
research ’’ to improve and develop the facilities 
for movement and easy consultation. Airships 
and wireless can do far more to unify the Empire 
than Parliaments or Customs Unions. The 
latter would merely obstruct where ample means 
of access and communication would serve to foster 
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that flow of sentiment which is the real animating 
bond of the Empire. Certainly if attachment to 
the Throne, and the sense of kinship and co- 
partnership in a common destiny, and the call 
of the blood, and pride in the stock and its history, 
cannot preserve the British Empire, self-interest 
and machinery never will. 


SECOND CHAMBER REFORM 


OMETHING more than the usual faint 
ripple of public interest has been caused by 
the usual protest in the House of Lords 
against the dumping down in that Chamber, in the 
last days of a Session, of several highly important 
Bills, which the Lords were expected to pass with- 
gut any consideration worthy of the name. That 
has happened repeatedly before; but what has not 
happened until now is the making of a formal pro- 
posal that the Lords should do more than protest ; 
that they should refuse to bolt on the spot the legis- 
lative meal set before them, and should insist on 
discussing it at leisure in an autumn sitting. In 
spite of Lord Salisbury’s impassioned warning, 
that if the Lords did not assert themselves now, 
they could not expect to be taken seriously again, 
this motion was rejected. This was just as well; 
for the Government would have got its Billsthrough 
substantially as it wanted them in the end, and as 
ior the House of Lords being taken seriously, that 
is, in the only sense that matters, outside the pale 
of possibility. It is so in spite of the fact that the 
House of Lords to-day contains a far larger propor- 
tion of political talent and public experience than 
the House of Commons; that the great professional 
experts and the leaders of industry and commerce 
are much more strongly represented there; that its 
debates and the general conduct of its business are 
much better than those of the elected Chamber. It 
may even be said that the House of Lords possesses 
more of the kind of ability and weight which is de- 
sirable in a Second Chamber than the country is 
ikely to get in any revised assembly that may be 
ubstituted for it in the future. But it cannot be 
aiken seriously in that capacity, because its ability 
and weight reside only in a minority of its mem- 
bership, because it is founded on a glaring an- 
achronism, and because, so long as the Parliament 
Act remains in force, it is ultimately powerless, and 
the nation is living under an ingenious modification 
of the system of Single Chamber government. 
The torch that was handed on from Nicaragua 
to Honduras was caught up in 1911 by Great 
Britain. There are believed to be, somewhere on 
the map, one or two other toy republics which dis- 
pense with the bicameral svstem. What concerns 
us, however, is that we ourselves are without the 
protection of a Second Chamber against ill-advised 
—to say nothing of revolutionary—legislation. 
Most of us have forgotten the circumstance. We 
are quite likely to be reminded of it unpleasantly if 
nothing is done; for there is one party which re- 
members it perfectly, and proposes to take advant- 
age of it when its time comes. The Labour Party 
are more than satisfied with the Parliament Act, 
and with the whole position as regards the Second 
Chamber. The rest of the civilized world, in their 
opinion, is wrong in regarding Single Chamber 
government—after frequent and costly experiments 
—as a ruinous folly. Whenever reform of the 
House of Lords is mentioned, their cry goes up that 


a subtle attempt on the life of the Parliament Act is 
planned. Yet when Labour in the House of 
Commons assisted in passing the Act, it was 
always represented as the merest stop-gap, as an 
expedient so essentially temporary that its obvious 
badness did not so much matter. 

A Committee of the Cabinet has had the problem 
before it for some nine months. In March Lord 
Curzon admitted that it had, so far, done nothing at 
all; its members had had more than enough to do 
in the discharge of their ordinary duties. The 
pressure on the Cabinet has not diminished since 
then. It will be relaxed to some extent when Par- 
liament rises this month, and the interval between 
now and the opening of the next Session ought to 
see this question fairly faced and the Government’s 
proposals drafted. It is not too long for the plan- 
ning of such a piece of constitutional architecture ; 
for the Cahinet Committee are unfortunate in the 
fact that much of the constructive work hitherto 
done in this connection is likely to be of very little 
use to them. Lord Salisbury’s, Lord Rosebery’s 
and Lord Lansdowne’s schemes were no more than 
tinkering. The plan that emerged in 1918 from 
Lord Brvce’s Conference was a different affair in- 
deed ; it took a broad sweep, and was informed by 
a really close study of all aspects of the question. 
But nobody, not even its own authors, pretended 
really to believe in the practicability of what was 
admitted to be a compromise, knocked together so 
that the Conference might have something to show 
for its six months’ hard work. Thus it is plain 
that the Cabinet Committee will find themselves 
obliged to take up the problem of the composition 
of the Chamber in their own way. 


The question of powers, on the other hand, has 
been practically settled for them in advance. Any- 
hody who wants a Second Chamber wants it 
strong; and the Brvce Conference has discussed 
and defined the powers proper to such a Chamber 
in a way upon which the Cabinet Committee will 
hardly improve. They are of the widest character ; 
and upon the critical point, the machinery for the 
adjustment of differences between the two Cham- 
bers, the possibilitv of a Bill being defeated in the 
end is. not excluded. Measures that are purely 
financial, however, are not to be amended or re- 
jected. Onthis point let us say that it seems 
highly questionable whether power to deal, up to 
a point at any rate, with financial matters should be 
entirely denied to the Second Chamber. The 
French Senate deals with them; and there is no 
institution for which Frenchmen are more thankful 
than for the Senate. As regards the composition of 
the Chamber, the main thing is that it must be 
founded on some plain principle of election, dis- 
tinct from that by which the other Chamber is 
chosen. The proposal of the Bryce Report, that 
members should serve for twelve years, one-third 
of them retiring every four vears, is valuable as 
making for a conservative character in the Cham- 
ber. To be conservative is its business; but it 
must have an ultimate responsibility to public 
opinion. We wish the Cabinet Committee well in 
an unenviable task. There is, they may remember 
with encouragement, the very high authority of 
Maine for the statement that any Second Chamber 
is better than none. There is no reason why we 
should not have the best in the world ; but the worst 
would be welcome as preserving us from what 
Cromwell called the “ horrid arbitrariness ”’ of a 
Single Chamber. 
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CONCERNING LUGGAGE 


F the great, excellent and lofty qualities by 

the possession of which man is raised 

above the rest of the creatures, the sense of 
property in things other than a shelter and the food 
of the moment is among the most definite. It is 
true that our possessions are all extensions, com- 
plications, furnishings and accessories of the shelter 
and the meal, which we develop to such a pitch that 
we require navies to protect the one and fleets to 
convey the other; while that part of our shelter 
which we carry about with us in the form of cloth- 
ing is further elaborated by adornment. No 
other creature carries luggage, no other creature 
adorns itself except in those colours and insignia 
which appear and disappear as Nature’s purposes 
are fulfilled. 


Possessions, therefore, are man’s _ peculiar 
method of expressing himself, of enlarging his en- 
vironment, and of adding to his sense of life. As the 
ant toils and the bird sings, so man owns things; 
and where the peacock stands in the sun and 
spreads his tail, man acquires palaces and jewels, 
lands, ships, and mistresses; or, it may be, keeps 
pigeons and a bicycle. Show me all a man’s pos- 
sessions, and in proportion as he has many or few, 
I will tell you: much or little of his history. Of the 
anchorite in the desert you can know nothing by 
this method; of the Chicago millionaire, almost 
everything there is to know. And if these two 
boasted, they would begin their respective boast- 
ings with the great verbs To Be and To Have. “‘I 
am,’’ the anchorite would say, ‘‘ a man of God ”’— 
or whatever it might be; “‘ I have,’’ the millionaire 
would say, “‘ nine hog-vards and a Titian ’’—or 
whatever it might be. And if you had seen the 
Titian and the hog-yards, it would hardly be neces- 
sary to go and look at the millionaire. 


And so, on a smaller scale, those personal effects 
which we carry about with us, and of which even 
the poorest cherish some portion, are indicative and 
illustrative of the character and circumstance of 
their owners. Baggage and luggage, the things 
which people think it advisable to put in a bag and 
lug about with them, although they become con- 
ventionalised by habit and custom, still retain 
enough variety and distinction to enable you to 
read something of the secrets of those otherwise 
unknown passengers who cross your »*th. Many 
an odd half-hour have I whiled av~ a railway 
station by studying separate pile. of luggage, 
speculating as to the travellers who would come to 
claim them. 

This is a good game which you may play 
very easily and agreeably at this time of the year; 
for although you may not see the actual possessions 
themselves, yet the vessels in which they are con- 
tained have come by long evolution to correspond 
most expressively with what is inside them, and 
consequently the character and degree of the 
owners. When you see a large Saratoga trunk, a 
battered suit-case, several bulging corded card- 
board boxes, a double basket with straps round it, 
and a small bath with a cover over it, you hardly 
need to await the arrival of an anxious-looking 
man and woman accompanied by two or three ex- 
cited little people to know that a small middle-class 
family is on its annual travels. When you see a 
group of heavy leather suit-cases, old but well cared 
for, with the silver locks well polished, you diag- 


nose an elderly and somewhat selfish bachelor ac- 
companied by a valet. When you see a pile of 
huge black coffers of compressed cane with patent 
shock absorbers on all the corners, distinguished 
by rainbow bands and inscriptions relating to holds 
and cabins, you may expect to find an American 
lady whose sense of her own personal requirements 
has been set by circumstance in a region where it 
is unaffected by the sensations of servants and 
porters. And that battered, unseemly little pack- 
age made of an untruthful substance designed to 
represent leather, whose frail fastenings are con- 
temptuously snapped by the Customs official, and 
whose humble secrets are disclosed through a gap- 
ing crack, indicates that some obscure person (pro- 
bably of Latin origin) is making the great adven- 
ture, and setting forth with his small ark on the 
broad waters of the world. 


We all have our theories about luggage, and men 
especially will show temper in arguing with one 
another on, for example, the only kind of suit-case. 
To be a connoisseur of luggage in the highest 
degree you must be rich enough to be able to com- 
mand whatever your theory dictates, but not so rich 
that all detail or concern with such matters as 
packing and luggage is taken out of your hands. 
The man who leaves his familiar personal environ- 
ment one morning, and after a cheerful journey in 
a motor-car finds the whole setting exactly repro- 
duced the next morning three hundred miles away, 
knows nothing about luggage, although his valet 
does. Soldiers, on the other hand, and people who 
have to sojourn for extended periods in barracks 
and similar quarters, are the greatest connoisseurs 
in luggage and packing, and are among the most 
passionate participants in the great Suit Case De- 
bate which is perennial in England. 


As people express themselves so clearly in their 
luggage, it is not to be wondered at that the Eng- 
lish passion for cases made of heavy solid leather, 
with rivetted corner pieces, double locks, and all 
the rest of it, should be the marvel and admiration 
of the world. It implies a calm indifference to the 
sensations of the menials who have to handle these 
specimens; it implies also a love of leather and 
saddlery, and a worship of the word “ solid,” 
natural in a climate destructive of flimsy substances. 
Only very slowly does the compressed cane suit- 
case find favour with the travelling Englishman. 
There is something cheap-looking about it; what is 
more fatal, it is cheap; and it is one of the sound 
untruths that has made us what we are, that noth- 
ing which is cheap can be good. Moreover, only 
the most solid leather will support and contain the 
battery of heavy silver and glass articles with which 
it is the Englishman’s pride, encouraged and stimu- 
lated by Messrs. Finnigan, Asprey, Pound, and 
Drew, to surround his dinner suit and pyjamas. I 
speak as one who has not entirely emerged from 
that stage, and when far away in foreign lands, the 
sight of my fitted suit-case and of the ink-bottle, 
match-box, foot-rule, railway carriage key, and 
hunting knife which I have never used, comforts 
me like a piece of home and England. And I con- 
trast my elaborate box of tricks with the flat little 
leather case, about the size of a book, which ap- 
parently contained all the toilet necessaries of my 
grandfather when he went on a month’s visit. 

There are two great schools of thought with re- 
gard to the politics of this personal luggage. The 
adherents of one school are for dividing everything 
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into separate cases;,a hat case, a boot box, a 
trouser case, a shirt case, a tie-and-handkerchief 
case, a Suit-case, and for matters of the dressing 
table, a small fitted dressing bag in which the cry- 
stal and silver, or tortoiseshell and gold, can be 
carried by the owner in his own hand if he be in 
fairly good training. The other school tries to 
gather specimens of everything into one case, and 
goes in for fitted suit-cases which get larger and 
larger as they are required to contain more and 
more of the owner’s ever increasing necessaries 
for travel. 

As the user requires more and more space for 
his clothes and effects, so there are ingenious crafts- 
men retained by the experts mentioned above, to 
invent more and more articles to be included in the 
fitments, wrought in solid ivory or precious metal. 
A fountain pen case, heavy and durable as part of a 
howitzer gun, a shaving-soap holder like a shell- 
case, coffers to contain playing cards, visiting 
cards, postcards; a savage assortment of knives, 
hunting implements, and other things likely to be 
useful in a journey between Euston and Perth; 
little flasks for brandy, bigger flasks out of which 
the little asks can be filled, noble great case bot- 
tles containing those secret preparations for the 
hair without which your bald-headed dandy durst 
not leave the vicinity of St. James’s—there is no 
end to the pleasing increase of these conveni- 
ences; and with them all the solid pig-skin case 
grows larger and heavier, reinforced with steel, 
strapped, stayed, oversewn, hogged, butted, 
moulded, pressed, and braced, attains, even when 
empty, such gravity that two stout men are re- 
quired to carry it upstairs. When fitted and filled, 
it can only properly be handled by a derrick and 
hydraulic power. 

This is the logical development of the suit-case 
school. It was encouraged by Bond Street be- 
cause its possibilities in the way of expense were 
almost infinite, and during the more trying periods 
of the war, a couple of thousand pounds was a price 
frequently paid for one of these vast satchels. But 
the more discriminating spirits among the travel- 
lers began to revert to the idea of the dressing-bag 
which was small, comparatively cheap, and could 
be man-handled. The latter advantage Bond 
Street can do nothing to frustrate, but in the matter 
of expensiveness it has now become possible to put 
as much money into a little dressing-bag as into a 
vast suit-case. I have forgotten what the explana- 
tion is—a hinge, or something of the kind, that 
only one man in London can make; but these 
articles now “ come out ’’ at hundreds of pounds. 
When all the bottles are in, there is room left in 
them for a sponge and an evening paper, and if 
you are careless in shutting them, the lock will 
close upon your hand like teeth and inflict a severe 
wound. To me their greatest disadvantage is that 
one can carry them oneself. But on the whole, 
what with their smallness and expensiveness, the 
sumptuousness and exquisite workmanship of their 
contents, they probably represent the last word in 
luggage. 

We bring nothing into the world, and it has been 
definitely ascertained that we can carry nothing 
out; but with the expert assistance of Messrs. Fin- 
nigan, Drew, etc., we can accumulate quite a num- 
ber of things and even (if we belong to the dressing 
bag school) carry them about with us in hac lacry- 
marum valle. 

FILSON YOUNG. 


THE SITE 
OF LONDON’ UNIVERSITY 


HE question as to the site on which 

London University buildings will rise in 

the future has entered on a new phase since 
the London County Council decided, by fifty-seven 
votes to twenty-four, that, 

‘** inasmuch as, when decisions were come to last 
autumn for locating London University on ground 
behind the British Museum, it was not known that a 
block of land was available on the Holland Park 
estate, easily accessible from all parts of London, 
costing much less money, very much larger in area, 
and so affording room for expansion—matters of 
vital interest to the Council as the Education and 
Town-Planning Authority for London—the Board of 
Education and the Senate of the University be in- 
vited to explore the possibilities of this new site 
before further action is taken on the Bloomsbury 
proposal.” 

Moreover this request for reconsideration has been 
laid before the London Members of Parliament. 
What will happen ? 

Now this sudden discovery has brought to light 
a remarkable fact, the blindness of our educational 
leaders. They have not realised the appeal to 
many of a spacious University, one permitting of 
social amenities, one which might become evertu- 
ally residential; or, if so, they have deliberately 
ruled it out. Neither in the County Council nor in 
the Senate was such a possibility ever discussed. 
We should have expected full debates on it. It 
was not even reported on. Apparently our leaders 
formed their opinions a generation ago, when 
motor-omnibuses and electrified underground rail- 
ways were undreamt of, and when to get to the 
unbuilt-on land in the suburbs took half a day’s 
journey. And they must have decided then that 
all Central London was fully exploited, and that 
no large site would ever be obtained. If they had 
ambitions, they must have stifled them. For, first 
at Burlington House, later at the Imperial Institute, 
now at Bloomsbury, they have never aimed higher 
than the acquisition of a central spot with room for 
an office in a street, with some class-rooms and 
examination halls. And though to-day they are 
being crowded out for the second time, still they 
do not think big enough, still they do not look 
ahead. 

Then, suddenly, it appears that they have for- 
gotten Holland Park—that it is available. Here 
they could settle down permanently, grouping 
round the great historic house fine buildings widely 
spaced out amid trees and lawns, with power to 
expand all their activities as they choose. Here 
they could found a real University quarter, com- 
parable to Oxford or Cambridge. 

In Bloomsbury there have been purchased eight 
and a half acres, at the high price of £50,000 an 
acre. To add to these acres in the future will be 
very difficult, and the land there will not get 
cheaper ; for the neighbourhood is fully developed. 
But the houses on this little plot are worth a great 
deal of money. Why wastefully destroy them? 
The Government claim that they made a good bar- 
gain. If they sold this newly-acquired house pro- 
perty again to-morrow, or added it to the Crown 
Estates in London, there would be no loss. On 
the other hand, at Holland Park, thirty-five acres 
of wood and meadow—virgin soil—are available 
now for immediate use, while expansion in the 
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future up to a hundred acres can be assured at no 
greater cost. Is not this worthy of consideration ? 

Again, let Londoners look at it from another 
point of view. We are not all educationalists, we 
are all woefully aware of the troubles of our over- 
grown city. We realise daily that too many people 
live at or are dragged into her centre. We want 
some to move out. And we wish to preserve for 
London’s service every pleasant oasis which re- 
mains within her boundaries. Time was when the 
Holland estate was as extensive as Kensington 
Gardens. Now half of it has gone, nibbled off, 
blotted out, smothered by dull lines of streets. 

But still what remains is unique, the largest un- 
built-on block of land in private hands. This 
remnant can still be saved. But no public author- 
ity can justify the purchase and upkeep of another 
great open space so near the seven hundred acres 
of Hyde Park. It would not be fair to the garden- 
less slums. The Council’s open-space money must 
be spent south of the river and in the East End. 

Therefore, some of us, suddenly hearing of this 
opportunity for a large purchase, and its bearing on 
the question of the happiest University site, have 
been trying to link the two together. We are not 
vandals, who would build over open spaces, but 
friends of London. We have a double object. It 
is London’s last great chance of adventure and 
improvement which can be carried out without the 
vast expenditure which wholesale destruction and 
reconstruction entail. Then, what a ‘University 
quarter it would make! Can anyone suggest a 
better way in which it could be dedicated to 
London’s service ? 

Much has been heard of late years of the danger 
to society caused by accumulations of wealth, 
especially in America. But many of America’s 
multi-millionaires have done big things, mightily 
to the advantage of their country. 

How pleasant it would be to awake one morning 
to the knowledge that one of our rich men—there 
are still a few left—recognising betimes that up-to- 
date legislation will soon control the future of most 
of his money, and anxious to have some say at 
least in its disposal, had made arrangements with 
the owners of this exceptional inheritance, whereby 
all of it would be safe-guarded for all time, and 
some of it would to-day be at the service of London 
for her great University. He would earn his re- 
ward in Heaven, if not on earth. 


GEORGE S. C. SwINTON. 


MAURICE BARRES 
NGLISH people read to-day more French 


literature than at any time since the seven-. 


teenth century. But for the most part our 
reading is from certain definite channels in that 
literature. Anatole France has become with us a 
cult, to an extent so much greater than with his own 
countrymen that we, unlike them, are afraid to ad- 
mit in him certain obvious limitations. For the 
rest, our elders have not moved much beyond Mr. 
Bourget and Loti, while our youth, foolishly con- 
temptuous of those writers, are gone after young 
gods, some of them worthy, some of them unknown 
by name even to the average cultured Frenchman. 
That the man who is now, as he has been these 
twenty years, the greatest literary influence in 
France, should be comparatively little understood 
here is matter neither for surprise nor reproach. 


The work of M. Maurice Barrés, his position, the 
cevelopment of his ideas, the secret of his power in 
the land, are but half intelligible to the Englishman 
who is not intimately acquainted with the political 
life of France from the days of Boulanger to the 
present. Of those years of bitter civil conflict M. 
Barrés is a product; it may even be said that he 
and his ideas are the most typical product. 

It is an eternal problem that confronts the youth 
of genius, whether to be a thinker or an actor in 
the drama of life. How few have been able to com- 
bine both parts, how overwhelming the victory 
awaiting him who can. The man of letters 
flounders in the world of politics; the politician 
produces literature starved and stunted, unless, like 
Lord Morley, he withdraws awhile from the hurly- 
burly to write. M. Barrés has in this respect 
achieved a triumph. The only parallel case—for 
the case of Croce is not-—is that of another French- 
man with whom he has certain sympathies, Charles 
Maurras. On the political side he has become the 
acknowledged leader of that Nationalist opinion 
which is, broadly, the opinion of France to-day. 
On the literary, he has to an extraordinary extent 
captivated readers of every type and persuaded 
them to the acceptance of the successive stages of 
his philosophy, from the brilliant early days of in- 
dividualism and ‘ Le Culte du Moi’ to the later 
theories of discipline, traditionalism and ‘ La Terre 
et les Morts.’ 

Those who with a certain show of reason hold 
that, like Johnson, M. Barrés is greater as a figure 
than as an artist, may be disappointed with the 
last addition to the considerable literature that has 
grown up about his name. ‘ La Vie de Maurice 
Barrés ’* is a title that seems to promise no com- 
mon diversion. But for his ‘ life ’’ in the more 
usual sense they will have to wait. That now in 
question is a literary life, a careful tracing of the 
curve of literary and philosophical development. It 
is decidedly not, on the other hand, one of those 
studies intended as an introduction to an author’s 
works. It is a commentary on those works for 
readers who know them already. M. Thibaudet 
is as cool as if he were discussing Montaigne or 
Pascal. No attitude could be more flattering. He 
is not concerned to prove his subject a great writer ; 
he starts with the assumption that he is already a 
classic. It is an interesting book, for the critic and 
student an invaluable book, but those who have 
been touched by the growing interest in this 
country for the ideas of M. Barrés will be wise to 
postpone reading it till they have come to grips 
with the man himself. 

It is impossible in a short space to do more than 
outline the ideas which it takes M. Thibaudet over 
three hundred pages to discuss. M. Barrés stood 
in early youth, and to a great extent still stands 
to-day, for personal individualism, for local 
autonomy, for decentralisation, for the preserva- 
tion of the old and gracious moeurs de province— 
in a sense how different from Flaubert’s use of the 
phrase—which he sees being strangled by the ten- 
tacles of Paris and officialdom. But gradually the 
spiritual unity of Frenchmen, which was always in 
his heart, has taken a larger place in his philo- 
sophy. Gradually his “ nationalist Socialism ” 
has become more nationalist and less socialistic. It 
is, above all, his great trilogy under the general 
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title of ‘ Le Roman de 1|’Energie Nationale,’ that 
marks the swing to the right, when the best of 
those seven young men from the Lycée of Nancy 
harness their cars to the shooting star that was 
Boulanger. But note that he is still in certain re- 
spects a democrat, with some at least of his roots 
in the Revolution, which separates him from M. 
Maurras. The doctrine which in the minds of 
most men he represents to-day, is the mystic doc- 
trine of a nation as a great living organism, built 
up cell by cell, like a coral reef, by the lives, the 
thoughts, the battles, the daily toil of the genera- 
tions that are gone. So he has become—a point on 
which M. Thibaudet has little or nothing to-say— 
a great Celtic revivalist, and therefore a national 
revivalist in a fashion that neither Lemaitre, who 
turned to the Middle Ages, nor M. Maurras, who 
turns to Greece, could ever be. 

To the last I have left the most important aspect 
of all. M. Barrés is a dreamer whose dreams have 
come true. The spirit of Lorraine has burned in the 
man like a flame from his earliest days. If to 
Englishmen certain streaks of a hard and bitter 
jingoism appear in his writings, let us remember 
that he is a citizen of a province, of an ancient in- 
dependent principality, torn in twain, that he was 
born and bred ‘ Sous l’oeil des Barbares.’ In 
gentle reproof he wrote in his dedication of ‘ L’Ap- 
pel au Soldat ’ to his friend Jules Lemaitre :— 

‘* Tl est possible que cette qualité lorraine m’oblige 

a concevoir des vérités qui ne sont pas, dans le méme 

moment, vraies pour toute la France. On n’a pas 

été boulangiste 4 Tavers, 4 Beaugency, dans votre 
beau pays de vignerons heureux, qu’aucun danger 
évident ne pressait. Nos sentiments s’accordérent 
du jour que le péril national vous apparut.” 
Other dreams have come true, notably that 
of the rebirth of the old provincial instinct, but 
the long-cherished, the impossible dream of the 
lost provinces reunited in the bosom of France, has 
been the best of all. He has been rallied with hav- 
ing invented Lorraine, as Whistler was with in- 
venting the beauties of the Thames in London. If 
so, what an invention! If that marvellously col- 
oured and impassioned prose, which makes the first 
chapters and the last of ‘ La Colline Inspirée ’ 
unique in modern French literature, if that gold 
has transfigured the beauties and the traditions of 
his native dukedom, what higher and nobler aim 
is given to the genius of man? If he has created 
the soul of Lorraine, it is the soul of Lorraine, of a 
Lorraine torn asunder, now whole and free once 
more after long agony, that has created him. 


Cyrit FALtLs. 


THE PAYING PATIENT 


F it were not that so many other systems and 

institutions have crumbled in the last few years 

there would probably be a widespread and 
vocal interest in the breakdown of the voluntary 
hospital system, which betokens more than the 
drying of the fount of middle-class charity and the 
enforced closing of wards. Should the result be a 
permanent crippling of the activities of the large 
general hospital, every class of the community 
would, with time, be affected, for the simple reason 
that the large general hospital is the school and 
training-ground of the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions. So that cramped resources, fewer beds, 
less money to spend on research and education, 
would mean, in the end, less medical and nursing 


efficiency for the needs of the community at large. 

The voluntary hospital, as an institution, has ex- 
isted by what may be termed a system of indirect 
payments. It is doubtful if anything in this world 
can be obtained for nothing ; and the sufferer whose 
treatment was nominally unpaid for, in reality dis- 
charged his obligation to the hospital and society 
in general by serving as a means of education. In 
the same way the large class which subscribed, for 
the benefit of others, to the upkeep of-charitable in- 
stitutions was repaid, indirectly, by the medical 
and nursing skill acquired in voluntary hospitals 
and placed at its own disposal in times of sickness. 
Obviously in future, if the hospitai is not to be a 
State-controlled organization, the subscribing 
class will demand a direct as well as an indirect re- 
turn for its donations; the right, that is to say, of 
admission to the institution which it can no longer 
afford to support at the price of indirect benefit 
only. 

That means inevitably a system of paying beds 
and the more general admission to the average hos- 
pital of the class that has hitherto been accustomed 
to resort to the nursing home. The writer is not 
here concerned with the coming development as it 
may affect the financial position of the medical and 
nursing professions; the object of the present 
article being merely to point out that while the fre- 
quent admission of the paying patient will certainly 
bring about changes in hospital administration and 
outlook, there is no reason to suppose that these 
changes will be wholly unfortunate. The volun- 
tary hospital system has done so much for the 
people of this country, the men and women whom 
it has produced have been, on the whole, so con- 
siderate and efficient, that one hesitates before mak- 
ing the suggestion that accident and sickness may 
be made more tolerable for the average hospital in- 
mate by the admission of the patient who, paying, 
it only modestly, for his care and treatment, wili be 
inclined to resent the infliction of an over-rigid dis- 
cipline—who will, for instance, refuse with decision 
to lie in an uncomfortable attitude merely because 
the rucking and tumbling of his bedclothes detracts 
from the smartness of the ward. 

The above may seem a very minor grievance, 
but, apart from the fact that the result may be an 
extreme of physical discomfort, even of misery, it 
is important as indicating the type of small abuse 
that is liable to make its way into administration of 
even the best-managed system. No organization 
or institution yet invented by humanity is proof 
against the creeping disease of officialism ; but per- 
haps the best and steadiest corrective of officialism 
is the man who has paid his money for a certain 
definite purpose and who therefore is annoyed when 
hindered and bothered by formalities. The patient 
who is paying three guineas a week will be doing 
a real, if unappreciated, service to the institution 
that receives and tends him when he points out with 
firmness (as he certainly will) that he is putting 
down his money to be cured of measles, appen- 
dicitis or a dislocated ankle, not in order to adorn 
a hospital ward by keeping his bedclothes tucked 
neatly under his armpits. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the general admis- 
sion of the paying patient will affect the relation of 
authority, doctor or nurse, to the patient committed 
to its charge. There will be less insistence on the 
discipline which is apt to make even a well-managed 
hospital unhealthy in its mental effects. No re- 
proach is involved in the statement ; the aim of doc- 
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tor and nurse must naturally be to induce submis- 
sion, unquestioning obedience to their often un- 
pleasant orders, in those who would be cured of 
their ills; hence the ‘‘ good patient ’’ is the submis- 
sive patient, the man without initiative who gulps 
down his pills without a word of remonstrance and 
trots like a lamb to operations; and the efforts of 
doctor and nurse alike are directed to the produc- 
tion of the ‘‘ good patient,’’ to the temporary stulti- 
fication of the sufferer’s right of free will. The 
process, necessary as it is from the point of view of 
restoration to bodily health, is likely enough, in 
cases of prolonged illness, to result in a permanent 
weakening of will and character ; and one of the fre- 
quent difficulties of dealing with seriously disabled 
soldiers was precisely this difficulty of arousing 
them from the hospital habit of mind. It was a 
difficulty frankly recognised by many of the medi- 
cal profession, discussed by at least one medical 
congress during the war and probably by many 


others; while the unprejudiced observer will admit . 


that it would be hard to find surroundings less con- 
ducive to character, initiative and all the qualities 
required for a fresh start in life, than those of a 
hospital ward. 

All tendencies uncorrected run to extremes; and 
the natural tendency of the hospital system to push 
discipline and submission beyond necessity-point 
might receive a natural and healthy corrective 
through the presence in the wards of the man who 
paid for his treatment. The conservatism which 
would prefer to continue on a purely charitable 
basis is understandable enough. There is the 
difficulty of the private practitioner and the private 
nursing-home, both liable to be deprived of a source 
of income; and there is also the difficulty, in the 
hospital itself, of adjustment to a new centre of 
gravity. Human nature being what it is, the atti- 
tude of the hospital to its inmates will be less au- 
thoritative than of old; and a system of training 
and study which originated in the days when prac- 
tically all hospital inmates were the recipients of 
organized charity will in all probability have to un- 
dergo modification. 


“STAND MOVED” ARTISTS 


OURBET, when stirred by a_ subject, 

would use the expression, ‘‘I stand 

moved.’’ It may be applied to the ob- 
server, as well as to the artist. When we are 
touched, exhilarated, excited by a painting, or any 
work of art, we should ‘‘ stand moved.”’ 

Obviously that which moves one observer may 
not move another, and it is useless trying to per- 
suade a person by precept, and engaging talk to 
“stand moved,’’ who is not moved instinctively. 
But this journal is my weekly pulpit, and it inter- 
ests me, now that the art season, as regards exhibi- 
tions, is closed, to look back and recall some of the 
things before which I ‘‘ stood moved.’’ I do not 
say that I was, in each case, zsthetically right. I 
am nota Pundit. And perhaps, on another day, 
in another mood, I might choose something quite 
different; but at the moment of writing, looking 
back, I feel that much of joy and interest has been 
added to my life by the work of three practising 
artists of to-day—Sir William Orpen, Mr. Allan 
Gwynne-Jones, and Mr. Dodge Macknight. 

It is curious how Sir William Orpen, R.A., 


K.B.E., President of the International Society (I 
must give him his full titles once, although it irks 
me), has leapt into fame. But is it curious? He 
delivers the goods, as they say in America. And, 
speaking of America, I remember the effect, the 
dazzling effect on American artists, those who saw 
them, of the exhibition of Orpen’s war pictures 
when they were shown at the Anderson Galleries 
in New York. They filled the large room, and 
this clever, volatile, knowing Irishman had in- 
sisted, or arranged, that all—oils, water-colours, 
drawings—should be enclosed in white frames. The 
effect was amazing and delightful. The white 
frames gave his work unity—portraits, scenes of 
carnage, landscapes, wherein merciful nature had 
covered horrors unspeakable with her brightest 
colours and gayest flowers—Orpen’s colours, Or- 
pen’s flowers—all seemed to tell, not so much of 
war, as of Orpen’s buoyant cleverness in depicting 
it. Most of the other war artists plodded through 
their task ‘‘doing their bit,’’ often against the grain, 
but Orpen seemed to skip through beastliness, and 
make it almost lovely with colour and quick, sensi- 
tive drawing. ‘‘ He’s a marvel,’’ said an Ameri- 
can artist to me, and this man and others went 
straight off to the Metropolitan Museum to look 
again at Orpen’s amusing self-portrait, called 
‘ Leading the Life in the West.’ In a note in the 
Metropolitan Museum catalogue, the compiler 
says :—-‘‘ The title, according to the explanation 
given by the artist, refers to life in the West End 
of London.’’ Surely an Orpen joke. To an 
Irishman there is only one West 

Well, to return to Orpen’s leap into fame. It 
seems but the other day that he and Mr. Augustus 
John, fresh from the Slade, to which they gave 
unique distinction, started their school; then there 
was the period of Orpen’s companionship with 
dear, unforgotten Hugh Lane, then—the rocket 
soared. It would be easy to catalogue what Orpen 
as an artist lacks: it is pleasanter to affirm what he 
has—vitality, gaiety, daring, and an apparent ease 
in drawing, and a manipulation of paint that must 
be the despair of some of his stodgy contemporaries. 
He is serious, but never solemn; he goes at a 
canvas, as if it were a game, not a task, and the 
abundant work he produces never shows signs of 
fatigue. He dominated the 1921 Royal Academy 
exhibition ; he dominates the Imperial War Museum 
at the Crystal Palace; and when I strolled into the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers, I found him dominating that. Others 
paint with difficulty, he does it as a bird sings. He 
may not bea great painter. I don’tknow. At any 
rate, he is a very competent, jolly, quick, resource- 
ful painter, and he rejoices in colour. Probably he 
sings at his work : certainly his colour sings. 

He had eleven exhibits at the International—a 
bagatelle in his year’s production. Had he shown 
nothing but his ‘President Wilson,’ and his ‘ Gen- 
eral Jan Smuts,’ his work of the year would have 
been memorable. For the first time Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson has been truly seen, and truly painted. But 
it was neither of these alert, incisive portraits be- 
fore which I ‘ stood moved.’’ It was Orpen’s 
‘ Colonel Lawrence,’ the one romantic, mysterious, 
enigmatic (to outsiders) figure that the war threw 
up. It caught my eye the moment I entered the 
first room—this healthy, trim, resolute blonde, 
with a fresh complexion and a green tie, strong chin 
and steadfast estimating eyes, against an arbitrary 
background, just as much as the artist cared to 
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fling there, blue and yellow stroke-splashes of paint. 
The background is so jolly, so meaningless and yet 
so right, that I laughed aloud. How far my in- 
terest is in the subject, and how far in the painting, 
I do not know. But I do know that I “ stood 
moved,”’ and that I remember this gay, straight- 
from-the-shoulder portrait with immense pleasure. 

Of the next artist on my list, Mr. Allan Gwynne- 
Jones, I know nothing, save that he has painted a 
fine landscape before which I ‘‘ stood moved.’’ His 
name came under my notice a few weeks ago, be- 
cause I said to a lady who is interested in Wales, 
and motoring, and politics, and intermittently in 
art, ‘‘ Anything new in the painting world? ’? She 
eyed me reflectively a moment, as if deciding if I 
was worth imparting information to, and then said, 
‘* Watch Allan Gwynne-Jones! ’’ I did not watch 
him intently, because I had other things to do, 
notably humouring and mastering a small auto- 
mobile whose maker bears the name of a character 
in ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ by William 
Shakespeare. Indeed, I did not think of him at all 
until I paused, and ‘‘ stood moved ”’ before a land- 
scape at the Grosvenor Galleries called ‘ Very Early 
Morning: Spring.’ Failing to find a signature, 
I turned to the catalogue and learned that it was 
by Allan Gwynne-Jones. 

It was amusing to find this picture ina 1921 
exhibition. _ Why trouble about movements and 
isms? Why be anxious about the future of paint- 
ing? Men with any kind of originality, any 
rectitude of vision, any sort of edifice of sternly 
evolved character will go on expressing their own 
vision and feeling as if Cézanne, and Monet, and 
Picasso and Matisse, and a dozen others had never 
been. Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, Dada- 
ism, Rogerfryism, Wyndhamlewisism are nothing 
to Mr. Allan Gwynne-Jones. He swings back to 
the Pre-Raphaelite stalwarts, not from any desire 
to imitate them, but because he sees as they saw, 
and feels as they felt. Art does not progress. It 
goes in circles. There are signs that a modified 
Pre-Raphaelitism is to be the New Thing. Wait, 
and everything old has its turn again. A few more 
vears shall roll, and my pre-war silk hat will be 
chic. 

In ‘ Very Early Morning : Spring ’ the artist has 
delyed right down to his job. He has seen the 
creeping, grey light of dawn whisper to the world, 
one early spring, making even the slates of a shed 
beautiful, while the birds gatherin wheeling specks ; 
and the bare tree and the disturbed animals and 
the ricketty fence cast a pattern of greenish shadows 
that knits the picture together, and are responsible, 
in my opinion, for no small part of its quiet, un- 
fashioned beauty. The animals are not realistic. 
That is art. Were they as true as Mr. Arnesby 
Brown’s cows, they would not consort with this 
intimate, particularised picture, this painting of 
light and its subtle ways, very early one morning 
of spring, before which I “‘ stand moved.” 

Number three is Mr. Dodge Macknight, an 
American water-colour painter, who paints only 
water-colours, now always of the same size, 17 in. 
by 23 in. The sun is his master. Colour is his 
god. His aim is to finish a water-colour, direct 
from nature, at a sitting. He tells no story; he is 
adamant against sentiment; his transcription of 
his impression of nature is as direct as a flash of 
light; he draws with the brush, he draws wonder- 
fully, and his colour, pure and clear, is a tonic, 


I have been reprimanded by friends who must be 
critical, even if they have to smother their en- 
thusiasm, for saying that, since Turner, the four 
greatest water-colour painters are Winslow Homer, 
Brabazon, Sargent, and Dodge Macknight. I hold 
to it, for I have been living for some weeks with 
thirty-one Dodge Macknights, and each time, 
which is daily, hourly, I look at, say, ‘ Crater 
Lake, Oregon,’ or ‘ The Red Sleigh,’ or ‘ Devour- 
ing Sea, Newfoundland,’ they catch me, they hold 
me, they animate me, they cry, ‘*‘ You stand 
moved.”’ 

C. Lewis Hinp. 


THE RESPECTABILITY OF 
MR. WELLS 


R. WELLS has waited upon the Presi- 

dent of the Board of Education in order 

to expound his views as to the correct 
method of teaching history. This would in itself 
be an impressive event, comparable only to the ap- 
pearance of the barbarian invaders before the sena- 
torial majesty of Rome. But it has a more peculiar 
significance than mere dramatic irony. It is the 
last stage in the revelation of Mr. Wells, and _ it 
reveals him conquered. It has long been obvious 
that some decisive conflict was taking place. Except 
on some such supposition, the juggling with the 
souls of Bishops, the philosophy of Chancellors, 
and the dignity of queens, became little more than 
incoherent vulgarity, and the strivings towards a 
synthetic theology hung somewhat aimlessly in air. 
But it was never quite clear over what issue Mr. 
Wells and his evolution were engaged in invisible 
conflict. Now, however, the struggle is over and 
Mr. Wells is matter for history. 

It is rather a sad tale. Mr. Wells was possessed 
of an essentially aristocratic imagination, arrogant, 
careless, and not to be ignored. It produced the 
wholly delightful novels of the “ scientific-non- 
sense ’’ period. It produced also ‘ Kipps’ and, 
amongst others, ‘ Anne Veronica ’—this last a 
work which may readily arouse dislike, but which 
cannot so readily be dismissed. 

To this powerfully independent imagination 
providence had seen fit to add a gift of unpardon- 
able satire, which delighted “‘ the elect ’’ and very 
nearly converted Mr. Wells into a fashionable 
religion. But with all this poor Mr. Wells was 
very little content. He was not really happy as a 
gladiator ; he did not really delight in buffeting Mr. 
Shaw—or in being buffeted by him. The nine- 
teenth century lay heavily upon him. He longed 
to be taken seriously. He was passionately in 
earnest. For, to all those magnificent gifts which 
might have set the whole world by the ears there 
was linked an irretrievably commonplace mind. 
Gradually, as Mr. Wells grew older, the mind 
asserted itself over the imagination with increasing 
success. He belonged to an age which readily as- 
sumed that “‘ progress ’’ covers the multitudinous 
activities of recent generations with a garment of 
unimpeachable rectitude. Its treatment of his- 
tory lacked breadth and it lacked morality. It was 
dominated by evolution. It was too readily satis- 
fied that the world was “‘ progressing ’’; it was too 
narrowly concerned with the detailed stages of its 
‘** progress.” It had become heresy to avow that 
all men are not equally fit for social and political 
education, that some men are fit for neither. It was 
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heresy to assert that material prosperity may be too 
dearly bought, that administrative efficiency is not 
the final test of a society. Modern thought is 
obsessed with government, it is enamoured of 
machinery, it hungers for efficiency, and, at the 
same time, by a curious inconsistency it thinks that 
some form of moral standard must be imposed upon 
the machine. It does not dread morality becom- 
ing mechanical if only the machine can be made 
to look decently moral. 

In many ways Mr. Wells was greater than his 
age. His imagination soared above it. It made 
him genuinely independent. But his age, work- 
ing persistently upon his mediocre mind, has 
triumphed over him. He has been taken captive 
and he has seen by the power of his imagination 
whither he was being led. He has indeed strug- 
gled. As he became steadily more propagandist, 
more merged in struggle round the actual, more 
prone to fight under acknowledged and therefore 
respectable banners, so also he became more des- 
perately assertive, more bitterly satirical. Inde- 
pendence had given way to inverted convention- 
ality and that had made him vulgar. One after 
another the war-time novels bear witness to the 
struggles. He has become a professional tilter, 
a histrionic revolutionary. He may curse con- 
ventionality, but his curses are in terms dictated by 
convention. At last, when men looked for the 
much-advertised climax to his independence, they 
found that they had been called upon to view the 
final act of his surrender. In no other light can his 
‘ History of the World’ be regarded—especially 
by those who had placed their early hopes in him. 

And so this visit to Mr. Fisher has_ peculiar 
meaning. There was a time when one could as 
readily have imagined John Knox praying an 
audience of the Pope to discuss measures for com- 
bating the decline in European morals. But now 
it is very natural and very sad. The views which 
Mr. Wells may hold on the teaching of history are 
unimportant. He may, if he so pleases, recom- 
mend Mr. Edgar Rice Burroughs and Mr. 
Strachey as companion text-books for elementary 
schools. All that matters is that Mr. Wells is 
respectable and has ceased to struggle. Perhaps 
it was well that he should publicly set his own seal 
upon his own career. 

E. 


DRAMA 
‘SKITTLES’ 


HEN the author, imagining himself 

W blessed with a new and original idea for 
film drama, addresses himself to those 

who rule the destinies of cinemas, the chances are 
that he will receive (in the English or American 
language) an assurance that novelty and originality 
are the last requirements of the film ; and to this as- 
surance will be joined the information that those 
who rule the destinies of cinemas are on the look- 
out for that form of entertainment which is known 
as the Great Human Play. This, being interpreted, 
is a story of true love as expounded by the novelette 
and serial; a story of pleasant and true-hearted per- 
sons suffering undeserved misfortunes—the said 
misfortunes abating in the end to embraces and the 
sound of wedding bells. A story further, of bright, 
unsubtle smiles and a certain leaven of chokiness ; 
of conventional morality and straightforward virtue, 


of slosh that is not too sloshy. These are the in- 
gredients of the great human story, be it written as 
novel or drama; and (whether or no the Superior 
approve) the result, rightly mixed, is a “‘ best 
seller ’’ book, and something like a fortune on the 
stage. 

For it is not only the cinema producer and pro- 
prietor who crave without ceasing for this form of 
entertainment ; the theatrical manager, particularly 
of the provincial sort, is perennially in need of its 
attractions, and it is more than probable that the 
greater number of the world’s dramatists are 
strenuously attempting to produce it. The fact 
that, though many attempt, few succeed in the 
achievement is, in itself, a proof that the produc- 
tion of the Great Human Drama is not nearly so 
simple as it looks; the knack of interesting an au- 
dience in conventional sentiment and foregone con- 
clusion is not everybody’s knack and talent. The 
raw material of such a play as ‘ Skittles,’ now at 
the Apollo, lies ready to everybody’s hand on the 
scrap heap of traditional plot and theatrical char- 
acter; but not every dramatic craftsman is deft in 
the use of the common inherited material. 

If the authors of ‘ Skittles’ might have done 
better with their odds and ends of inherited 
material, they might also have done very much 
worse. Admitting that their construction is not 
all that it might be, that their joins are not always 
neat and the exits and entrances of the persons in 
the play are arranged, all too frequently, to suit the 
convenience of the author, the fact remains that 
there are more real-characters in ‘ Skittles’ than 
is usual in a play of the type. The fairy godfather 
as played by Mr. Hodges may or may not have his 
counterpart in life; but while he walks the stage 
he is delightfully credible, a possible impossibility. 
Mr. Hodges’s triumph may have been largely his 
own, and a first night audience was ready enough 
to give him personal credit ; but his authors, for all 
the weakness of their story, never let him down in 
their handling of actual character. From first to 
last the old pawnbroker was_ simple-hearted, 
shrewd and lovable; a character consistent enough 
(when finely acted) to carry a play on its shoulders. 

Throughout the authors are remarkably success- 
ful with their pawnbrokers. The pushing young 
vulgarian who deserts the sign of the three golden 
balls for the wider ventures of the Stock Exchange, 
is likewise a character and gets the acting it 
deserves; Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith’s good-natured, 
unscrupulous commonness was excellent, while the 
lover turned pawnbroker was more amusing—as 
played by Mr. Geoffrey Kerr infinitely more amus- 
ing—than the ordinary hero of the Great Human 
Play, the hero who is merely true-hearted. It 


might give rise to misconstruction to suggest that 


Mr. Rose and Mr. Worrall are more at ease with 
pawnbrokers than with women; but the fact re- 
mains that the feminine interest is not so successful 
as the pawnbroking. Miss Helen Ferrers struggles 
with one of those conventionally unbending 
mothers, lineally descended from the Marquise in 
‘ Caste,’ who would be described in the ‘‘Wanted”’ 
columns of a theatrical journal as a “ grande 
dame ’’; and one suspects that the authors, in their 
laudable desire to produce a perfectly sweet creature, 
have inadvertently removed every fragment of 
character from ‘ Skittles,’ the heroine of the play. 
One pawnbroker befriends her, another makes love 
to her—and that is the sum of her achievement. 
Miss Alice Bowes accepts both love and benevo- 
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lence very charmingly, but Skittles would be far 
more interesting if the authors of her being had 
endowed her with a personal character, and not 
merely considered her as an object for the amiable 
attentions of pawnbrokers. 

Be it said in conclusion that a first night audience 
was clearly of opinion that the merits of ‘ Skittles ’ 
outweighed its conventional defects; judging by 
the enthusiasm and shouts for Mr. Hodges, the 
Great Human Play has lost little of its hold on 
the public. 

CIcELY HAMILTON. 


VERSE 


BLACK MAGIC 


ARK, dark, O dark the room, and very still 
The black-walled house that tops The Silver 
Hill. 
And through the painted window swims the flood 
And stain of evening’s golden-mellowed blood. 


‘* Bring me four petals of a rose 
Preserved in brine: a twig of broom : 
Light the three candles: make a ring 
In chalk about the inner room.”’ 


‘* Master, the elms are queer to-night 
And blue flames flicker round their boles.’’ 
‘** Make wide the ring and wide the ring.”’ 
Jesu, God’s Son, preserve our souls. 


‘** Reach me the flint to spark the lamp : 
Fold me a leaf of privet bush.” 

‘* Master, the evening’s quiet and cold, 
And all the trees are weeping, Hush! ”’ 


‘* Scatter the incense: chalk the ring.” 
‘** Master, St. Stephen’s belfry tolls! ”’ 
Drop by drop and grain by grain.” 
Jesu, God’s Son, preserve our souls. 


** Burn this feather beside the door : 
Knot me that thread of vellow silk: 
Now drop for me a spot of oil 
Into that cup of mother’s milk.”’ 


‘* Master, the chalk ring leaps with fire ! 
And fiercely crack the brazier coals! ”’ 

‘** Dust for death and white the ring.” 
Jesu, God’s Son, preserve our souls. 


- 


Come stand you well within the ring 

And blow the salt into the flame.” 
Master, the door is opening now! ”’ 

‘** Now blow and blow and call His name! ”’ 


‘* Master, your hand is icy cold! ” 

** Aye! for my heart my blood controls. 
His black feet press the threshold’s plank! ’’ 
Jesu, God’s Son, preserve our souls. 


Master! the door is wide!’ ‘*‘ Now bend 
Close to the lamp and bare your throat! ” 
Master, your hands are crimson! See 
The bright red drops upon your coat! ”’ 


‘ 


Master ! the gleam along the edge. . .”’ 


Behind the Hill the red sun rolls, 
The yellow corn is stained like blood. 
Jesu, God’s Son, preserve our souls. 


ANTHONY RICHARDSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE ARTS OF WAR AND PEACE ” 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 


IR,—Mr. Strain’s letter concerning the Turco- 
Greek question omits certain important facts. 

Greek opposition to the Allies was marked 
enough in 1916. But by the end of 1917, 3 Volun- 
teer Divisions had joined the Allies on the 
Salonika front and the offensive of September 
1918, in Macedonia, would have been utterly im- 
possible had it not been for the presence in line of 
nine Greek Divisions, four of which took an active 
and creditable part in the operations which re- 
sulted in the surrender of Bulgaria and contributed 
to the surrender of Turkey and Austria-Hungary. 

That the Greek nation as a whole was averse to 
joining in the war in 1915 and 1916 and the first 
half of 1917, was well-known. But the painful ex- 
periences of Serbia, Montenegro, Belgium, and 
Roumania during that period were enough to ex- 
cuse ‘‘ cold feet.’’ 

Moreover, let it be confessed that the conduct of 
many of the agents of the Entente Powers in 
Greece during the period 1915-1917 was calculated 
to cause the impression in Greece that the Allies 
were less interested in the protection of ‘‘ small 
nationalities ’’ as far as Greece was concerned than 
in the protection of one Greek political party. 

A Cretan Christian, pace Mr. Strain, is as much 
a Greek as a Northumbrian is an Englishman. He 
speaks Greek, is of the Greek Church and in sym- 
pathy has always been Greek. 

As regards “‘ atrocities,’’ I agree of course that 
two blacks never make a white, but the idea that the 
Turks have been chivalrous guiltless souls during 
the past three years is a mistaken one. If mas- 
sacres are to be judged by volume, why strain at 
the gnat of 4,000 or 5,000 victims of the Greek and 
swallow the camel of some 60,000 Greeks and Ar- 
menians killed by the Turks since the Armistice ? 

As for the Turk being a more industrious work- 
man than the Greek, let Mr. Strain enquire how 
Turkish skilied labour compares with Greek labour 
in the Turkish capital. If you want not good work 
but fair work here, you go toa Greek. If you want 
really slipshod work, you go to a Turk. In the 
country there is less difference, but no one ever 
dreams of calling the Greek cultivator lazy. As 
for honesty there is in the writer’s long experience 
of the Near East uncommonly little to choose. The 
peasants, Turk and Greek, are fairly honest. The 
urban effendi and the urban Greek are—well—not 
so honest. 

Yours, etc., 
PERA.”’ 
Constantinople. 


IRISH PEACE AND ITS ENEMIES 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


SIR,—I am tired of reading remarks to the effect 
that the breakdown of the Irish negotiations will 
mean the renewal of the recent unspeakable 
horrors. Whatever may be the fate of the present 
negotiations, the country will make short work of 
any Government that is mad enough to embark on 
another Irish campaign. Happily it takes two to 
make a quarrel, even in Ireland, and the English 
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people have not the smallest intention of re-enter- 
ing the lists. There will doubtless be differences 
between the two countries in the future on economic 
and other questions, but these will be settled by 
the usual means emploved by civilised and friendly 
countries. 

Writers who are anxious to avoid a settlement 
at any price are constantly assuring us that 
Southern Ireland will not accept Dominion Home 
Rule or even complete independence, unless certain 
conditions with regard to Ulster are fulfilled; but 
will they kindly explain how she can avoid doing 
so? Are the Southerners going to scuttle the 
English transports bringing our troops back from 
Ireland, or are they coming over here to fetch them 
back again? If the two countries were anything 
like equal in size, there might be serious cause for 
anxiety; but, as we have no intention of attacking 
Ireland, and Ireland is too small to attack us, all 
this scare-mongering and mischief-making is out of 
place. 

Yours, etc., 


L. T. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


SIR,—The letter of Mr. G. Reid in your issue 
of last week suggests that all opponents of the nego- 
tiations with de Valera are ‘‘ wilfully malevolent,’’ 
thoughtless,’’ ‘‘ ignorant,’’ or bigots.’’ In 
other words, you must agree with Mr. Lloyd 
George, or, if you don’t, you mustn’t say so. 

It is amazing to find such suggestions at a time 
when this is supposed to be a democratic country. 
How is Demos to rule, if it may not express its 
opinion on the subject of the day? Are we to 
accept Mr. Lloyd George as an autocrat ? 

Will Mr. Reid decline to believe that there are 
people in England who have studied the Irish ques- 
tion, not merely from 1906, but from the date of 
Ireland being given to King Henry, and who 
honestly believe that to negotiate with traitors and 
assassins is both wrong and useless, and are con- 
vinced that no good, either to England or Ireland, 
can come of such negotiations? (Only a couple of 
months ago this was the declared opinion of Mr. 
Lloyd George, but evervone cannot imitate his 
chameleon-like changes of mind). And may not 
those who hold these opinions set them forth to 
their fellow-subjects ? Are we all to be muzzled or 
squared, as most of the press has been ? 

Is it desired to make de Valera and his accom- 
plices believe that Englishmen are united in desir- 
ing these negotiations? For my part, I have not 
yet come across a man who has not spoken of them 
with loathing and disgust, and I hope and believe 
that, when the General Election at which Mr. Reid 
hints comes, its issue will be a very different one to 
that which he expects. 

Yours, etc., 
F. WILLIAM SLINGSBY. 


ASIATIC DISLIKE AND EUROPEAN 
TRADE 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
SIR,—I have read with much interest the letter 
entitled ‘Asiatic Dislike and European Trade,’ ap- 


pearing in the Sarurpay Review of August 6th. 
The recent deputation of Lancashire cotton spinners 


to the Secretary of State for India, as well as the 
meetings of operatives which have also been held 
to discuss the outlook, as regards trade in textiles, 
with India—all point to the fact that the changed 
position in the East is beginning to be slowly 
grasped. It is not only the situation in India that 
will affect British trade, but that of the East gener- 
ally. The sooner the British exporter wakes up to 
the fact, the better for him, and the country 
generally. 
Yours, etc., 
A. BARBER. 


EARLY WRITERS ON MARITIME LAW 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—In your reviewer’s notice of the Law 
Quarterly, he winds up a mention of my paper 
therein upon the above subject by saying, ‘* but we 
may add that there are two editions of the ‘ Con- 
solat del Mar ’ in the British Museum, one printed 
in 1484.’ Would not these italics convey to any- 
one who had not read the article (that is to say, to 
the vast majority of people) an impression that it 
was inaccurate? May I say that it does not profess 
anywhere to give an account of the editions of the 
‘ Consolat del Mar’ at the British Museum? As. 
a matter of fact, the Catalogue contains not only 
two, but seven or eight, and the earliest has no date, 
but is ascribed tentatively thus, [1485 ?]. 

Yours, etc., 
W. Senror. 


THE NATIVE ARMY IN INDIA 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW. 


SIR,—One of the finest institutions in the world 
is the Native Army in India. It is drawn from the 
fighting races of India and partly from the warlike. 
tribes who dwell beyond her borders. It is dis-. 
ciplined, trained and led by British officers. It is. 
in a sense an extension of the British Army, and 
like the troops from the Dominions, it did noble 
work for the Empire during the Great War. 

But it depends upon its British officers. It is not 
in the least like the Armies of the Tartar Conquerors. 
of India, Tamerlane or Akbar, any more than 
it resembles the Mahratta hordes which helped 
to pull down the Empire which they founded. It 
is entirely a British creation and animated by the 
British spirit. 

On this magnificent force the Hindu politicians. 
have cast an envious eve. They desire to officer it. 
They seek to control it. Left to themselves they 
could do neither; for they are not drawn from the 
same races as those which combine together to. 
form the Native Indian Army. If, however, they 
are allowed with the support of British Authority 
to tinker with that Army, they will destroy its dis-. 
cipline and poison its moral. 

This is so obvious that the extraordinary thing 
is that no one in the House of Commons has had 
the wit or the courage to say so. We seem to be 
suffering from a dearth of political acumen— 
perhaps also from a lack of moral courage. Indian 
politicians and their friends, sentimental or self-. 
interested as the case may be, are allowed to 
elaborate all sorts of fancy schemes which, if they 
are ever realised, will produce the same kind of re-. 
sults as those Lenin has produced in Russia. Yet 
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nothing is done to show them that their schemes are 
unwise or that they thay not sooner or later be put 
into practice. Who is responsible for this guilty 
tolerance ? 

Can it be that Mr. Montagu and Lord Lytton 
are so ignorant of India that they do not know the 
elementary facts about it? Or are they so auto- 
cratic that their advisers in the India Office dare 
not tell them the truth? Why is it that they lend 
themselves to the creation of an atmosphere (for 
there is no doubt whatever that such an atmosphere 
is gradually being created), in which folly will 
seem wise and wisdom folly? Or is it that they 
are afraid, genuinely and terribly afraid, of the un- 
rest in India and hope to soothe it by flattery ? 

Depend upon it, ‘‘ Honesty is the best Policy.’ 
It is long since the prophet warned the politicians 
of his day who said ‘‘ We have made lies our re- 
fuge and under falsehood have we hid ourselves,’’ 
but the warning was not more needed in Jerusalem 
of old than at Westminster to-day. 

Yours, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 


THE HOUDON WASHINGTON IN 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


SIR,—At the outset of Mr. Lewis Hind’s admir- 
able article on ‘ Statues ’ in your issue of July goth, 
there is a phrase which gives the keynote to a few 
words I| should like to say. They concern the 
“kindly and courteous gesture of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia,’ in giving a replica of 
Houdon’s statue of Washington to the people of 
England. 

Mr. Hind remarks that ‘‘few street statues have 
any mystery or majesty; few bear any relation in 
volume or gesture to the environment in which they 
stand, and few either honour the dead or elate the 
living.’’ Writing asa Londoner, I may say I was 
shocked to see that pretty green sward with its 
classic and simple background of fig-leaves which 
I have admired for so many years, invaded and dis- 
figured by an insignificant figure in bronze with- 
out patina, standing upon a cheap-looking pedestal 
without design. 

Asan American, I was both amused and annoyed 
to recognise in this delicate and inartistic figure the 
great hero of a stubbornly fought seven years’ war 
and the founder of a great State, gazing pathetically 
at Nelson, who turns his back upon him from on 
high, and my amusement was not lessened nor my 
irritation mollified by discovering further that 
every other statue in the Square, including the 
““ big and bouncing ’’ George IV., the Major- 
General Havelock and General Napier, shows the 
same disrespect to the Father of his Country. Even 
George III. is galloping away from him up the 
Mall. 

My conclusion is, that of all the statues in 
London, this one bears the least relation ‘‘ in 
volume or gesture ’’ to its environment, and in the 
interests of art it should be taken from the open air, 
for which Houdon did not design it, and placed 
inside the National Gallery, where it would be seen 
by those who seek for art in its right place, and not 
wasted on the unobservant eyes of the passer-by. 

Yours, etc., 
Joun McLure Hamiton. 


REVIEWS 


A THINLY VEILED PERSONALITY 


Some Personalities. By 20/1631. 


15S. net. 


HE author of this book is Mr. Allen Up- 

ward, though he has chosen to issue it under 
a transparent disguise, in keeping with his recon- 
dite sense of humour. It is couched in the form 
of notes purporting to be for the use of an Ameri- 
can publicity agent desirous of advertising a book 
by Mr. Upward, and 20/1631 is the number by 
which Mr. Upward was known at the Board of 
Education. 

Dismissing these tiresome preliminaries, one is 
glad to encounter an original book which certainly 
lives up to its title. Here is an example of the 
stvle :— 

‘* 1 don’t think I ever met G. R. Sims, but you 
might say I had—there is nothing libellous in that— 
and let him contradict it. That will be a good ad- 
vertisement for both of us, and it ought to sell some 
copies of my book and some bottles of his hairwash. 
. . . I suggest you should describe me as a dis- 
ciple of H. G. Wells. . . I really have read some 
of his books. And I have had letters from him. I 
was Liberal candidate for the Newark Division at 
the time, 1905, and he complained to me because the 
Liberal Party was so slow to remodel its programme 
in accordance with his teaching. He had been 
writing in favour of disarmament, with a descrip- 
tion of German and French soldiers throwing down 
their arms when they met on the battle-field and 
refusing to fight each other. It was a beautiful 
prophecy, though it didn’t come true; and he after- 
wards wrote another urging the civilian population 
to fall upon any German soldiers who should land 
in Essex, near his home, and tear them to pieces; 
and another after that, announcing that there would 
never be another war after the great war, and that 
hasn’t come true either. . .” 

This sort of pleasantry soon becomes tedious. 
Fortunately, Mr. Upward’s record contains things 
of much more interest and value. He really has 
had an eventful life. He was one of those clever 
boys (his long account of his abilities and scholas- 
tic triumphs does not err on the side of modesty) 
who burn out rapidly and fail to achieve any out- 
standing success in after-life. He passed his exa- 
minations for the Bar brilliantly enough, but his 
life turned out to be one of curious adventure at 
home and abroad. He went to Greece and took 
part in the invasion of Turkey in 1897, after win- 
ning notoriety by running the blockade of Crete. 
He was British Resident in Northern Nigeria in 
1901, and seven years later was on a Mission in 
Macedonia. During the late war he was in Brus- 
sels and Ostend, in some capacity related to Bel- 
gian Boy Scouts, at the time of the German advance, 
and had some exciting experiences. 

These manifold wanderings and adventures un- 
doubtedly gave Mr. Upward remarkable knowledge 
of foreign politics, and all through his narrative 
runs a note of grievance that the British Govern- 
ment would not make use of his information, or 
give him employment suitable to his abilities. This 
is the record of a disappointed man, for he has also 
failed to secure adequate recognition as an author 
and a poet. The bitterness of his feelings is only 
thinly veiled by the vitriolic humour with which he 
relates the facts of his life. 
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Sometimes his saving sense of humour fails him, 
as when he thinks the merry jest of a few Jacobites 
pasting up a document asserting the right of Prin- 
cess Mary of Bavaria to the Throne when Queen 
Victoria died threatened the downfall of the House 
of Hanover and a return of the legitimate Stuart 
dynasty. Mr. Upward wrote a book on the matter 
entitled ‘ Treason,’ but probably that work does 
not explain that the activities of the Legitimate 
Jacobite League in 1901 were entirely academic, 
and that a few enthusiasts could hardly overcome 
the might and armed forces of Britain. However, 
perhaps we take Mr. Upward too seriously, and his 
account of the Jacobite ‘‘ attempt ”’ of twenty years 
ago may only be another example of his peculiar 
humour. 

Humour notwithstanding, the final impression 
of this autobiography is a sad one, for it is matter 
for regret that a career which opened with such 
promise should have been stultified in later years 
by circumstances and, possibly, a warring tempera- 
ment. 


HORACE IN ENGLISH 


The Odes of Horace. (Translated into English 
Verse). By John Finlayson. Routledge. 


ROM the time of Queen Elizabeth to the end 

of the age of Queen Victoria Horace has been 
something like an English author. He has done 
much to form the good taste, the objection to dis- 
play, and the ‘‘ nil admirari’”’ of the English 
gentleman, whose virtues Ruskin found in the 
single line, 

‘* Est animus tibi; sunt mores; est lingua 

fidesque.”’ 

His writings have been universally appreciated. A 
line of the Satires stands with many patristic 
authorities in the discourse from ‘ The Trans- 
lators to the Reader,’ attached to the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, and we have heard of a City 
man so struck by a wise saying of his that he 
wanted to get Horace for lunch. More striking 
still, a word or two of the Latin of Horace has been 
considered sufficient to call up the rest of the 
context, as a matter of course. Thus Thackeray 
puts ‘‘ Resigno quae dedit ’’ at the top of a page 
of ‘ Esmond,’ and Stevenson entitles an essay, 
‘‘Rosa quo locorum,”’ three words which, taken by 
themselves and lacking a verb, are unintelligible. 
Horace has been foremost for centuries among 
the sources of classical quotation which Johnson 
called ‘‘ the parole [i.e., the countersign] of 
literary men all over the world.’’ Quotations from 
the Odes have been freely used for adornment by 
writers who had no Latin to boast of, and only 
last year we heard a speaker mangling every other 
word of a familiar passage which, we should say, 
he had never scanned. In the seventeenth 
century Bacon used Horace freely, describing 
‘“‘ Eliza and our James,” for instance, as “ lucida 
sidera,’’ but Shakespeare did little with the Odes. 
They were not translated into English until some 
time after his death, and we think experience will 
show that Shakespeare’s classics come generally 
through translations or grammar-books. In the 
eighteenth century Horace was a universal pos- 
session, almost a habit. The English school of 
light verse, still happily flourishing, was founded 


on him. Indeed, Prior got his start in letters 
through the poet whose easy grace he rivalled. 
The Earl of Dorset found him by chance as a boy 
in a tavern reading Horace, and was so pleased 
with his proficiency that he sent him to Cam- 
bridge. In Holland Prior described himself as 
‘* in a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night ; 
on his left hand a Horace, and a friend on his right.” 
In the nineteenth century men of letters were not 
so widely devoted to the Odes, but Thackeray is 
continually quoting them and playing on them in 
English. Thus he makes Horace’s “‘ dracones ”’ 
into English dragoons, and discovers in a neigh- 
bouring crescent ‘‘ opposite the nympham 
discentem, a capering and acute-eared young 
satirist of a crossing-sweeper.’’ But Thackeray’s 
favourite quotations came from Dryden’s masterly 
paraphrase of the Ode (III, 29) which has the 
well-known description of ‘‘ Fortune rejoicing in 
her cruel game.’’ Some of Dryden’s lines are 
famous, and that is more than can be said of any 
direct rendering in verse or prose. The Odes are 
so closely packed with effective word and sugges- 
tion as to defy English translators. They are 
like an exquisite sort of jig-saw puzzle, and not 
the finest of scholars can always be sure which 
word goes with which, or how much of banter or 
seriousness lies beneath a verb or an_ epithet. 
Even if these points were certain, and could be 
reproduced in English, where words have often 
acquired a different colour, English is not, like 
Latin, a concise language, and it is not well 
provided with the rhymes which the translator 
needs. Horace has been distilled into English 
poetry, but has seldom been put into tolerable 
verse. Gladstone’s renderings are often clumsy ; 
Conington’s are the standard which modern 
versifiers should seek to surpass. The gods did 
not make him a poet; he had no eagle flights of 
song—the irreverent, indeed, called him the Sick 
Vulture—but he had an admirable sense of the 
Latin and good taste in English. Mentioning 
Conington, Mr. Finlayson pursues his own 
methods. We cannot call them felicitous. He is 
obviously hampered by the demands of rhyme, 
and he allows himself frequent inversions which 
are awkward, as well as phrases which are doubtful 
English. We know the difficulties; we do not 
want, having passed the radiant age of self-con- 
fidence, to translate ‘‘ Quis multa gracilis’’ at 
all; but we should certainly not be satisfied with 
such a passage as 
‘* Alas! the day 

When perjured vows he’ll oft bewail, 

That gods have changed, and him affray 

With angry seas and blust’ring gale.” 
To choose for ‘ The Death of Quintilius’ a 
tripping measure like 
‘* Why blush we to mourn for the one who was dear?” 


is an error in metrical tact. Take again the first 
half of ‘‘ Persicos odi.’” No one has ever 
managed this gem perfectly without forcing a 
rhyme or overdoing a word; but Mr. Finlayson 
is a long way off with 
‘* Boy ! I detest with homely fare 
All Persian pomps; thy garlands spare— 
With linden weaving : 
Nor heed in what lone spot there blows, 
Perchance, the last delaying rose 
No eye perceiving.” 
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The ‘‘ homely fare’ is not in the original, and 
the last rose is tediously overdone. * 
As for the ship of state, it is addressed thus :— 
‘* See’st not, thy sides of rowers all bereft, 
Only to helpless drift for thee is left? ” 
We look for the ‘‘ Matine bee ”’ and find that in 
Mr. Finlayson’s version it 
‘* culls with labour vast the spoil 
of fragment thyme.” 
‘‘ Fragment,”’ like the ‘‘ Sticambri ’’ in the next 
stanza, is, we presume, a misprint. We do not 
fancy ‘‘ Ornith’s son ’’ for “‘ Filius Ornyti,’’ or 
“ Scyths ’’ for Scythians. Finally, we turn to 
the man who can face Fortune in the Ode Dryden 
and Thackeray loved. Here he is: 
‘* True master of himself is he, 
And happy—who can nightly say : 
‘* I’ve lived! at morn be Jove’s decree, 
Black cloud, or sunshine—as he may.” 
This is sadly cramped, and Horace is not. 
‘Nightly ’’ is put for ‘‘ from day to day,” “‘ at 
morn’’ for ‘‘ to-morrow,’’ cloud and sun are much 
more forcible in the original, and the rhyme- 
saving ‘“‘as he may”’ is not Horace at all. It is 
not easy to dance or even to walk in fetters, and 
we hear the clank of Mr. Finlayson’s too often. 
He is not graceful, as Horace is; he is not even 
smooth, a feat achieved by mediocre writers of 
lyrics like Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


MELLOW RECOLLECTIONS 


Impressions and Comments. Second Series. 
1914-20. By Havelock Ellis. Constable. 12s. 
net. 


R. HAVELOCK ELLIS has the critic at 
his mercy in these dainty and delicate little 
pers. You cannot criticise a butterfly as it flits 
from leaf to leaf; you can oniy say you do not like 
this or that particular shade of colour in its wing. 
Mr. Ellis is very similar to a butterfly, for he flits 
from topic to topic as suits his fancy, and it is quite 
impossible to guess what will attract him next— 
it is even more impossible to say whether his 
attitude, when he alights, will appeal to any par- 
ticular reader. On one page, for instance, he 
descends on the head of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, discovers that he does not like it, and flies 
away almost angrily. To some it will seem that 
he has been needlessly annoyed over a trifling 
matter ; others will probably chuckle. 

One turns back a few pages to a criticism of 
Beethoven, and so fully does one agree with Mr. 
Ellis that, in spite of the volumes of erudition 
which stand to his credit, this little gem of 
appreciation almost persuades us that he has 
missed his vocation—he should have been a music. 
critic. He sees through the music to the spirit 
behind it; he interprets each symphony with the 
perfect touch of intimate understanding. One 
turns a dozen leaves or so, and he is writing his 
impressions of an air-raid; another entry, and he 
is enumerating the great artistic nations. Here, 
indeed, he utterly confounds us, for his list runs : 
‘‘The Chinese (and subordinate to them the 
Koreans and the Japanese), the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Mediterranean peoples of Islam at a 
certain :-moment of their development, and the 
French.’ -This-reviewer (to his shame be it said) 
knows nothing of art, but he once read in a book 


that a certain obscure people called the Italians 
had produced pictures and statues and buildings 
which have been held to show some merit by those 
competent to judge. No doubt that is an error, 
since Mr. Ellis omits them from his catalogue; 
but he might have told us how other critics came 
to think that Italian art existed. 

There are other entries in these diaries which 
might disturb old controversies, or start new ones; 
but it is better to take them as they are, the mellow 
fruit of a ripe and well-tried tree. The only page 
of which we really disapprove is the last, in which 
Mr. Ellis hints that he is too old a man to write 
any more. 


A SCHOLAR’S ESSAYS 


Happy Days and other Essays. By Marcus 
Southwell Dimsdale. Cambridge. Heffer. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HIS brief book—it does not reach 100 pages 

—is with a ‘ History of Latin Literature ’ and 
a school-book all that is left to the world of a man 
of singular knowledge and charm. The ‘ History ’ 
with its delightful bits of verse translation was duly 
appreciated in’ these columns; but we cannot help 
regretting that handicaps of health cut short so 
promising a career. Dimsdale had much wider in- 
terests than the ordinary teaching don; he had at 
his best that touch of happy humour which ex- 
plains so much and is the fine flower of classical 
scholarship. He wrote critically, yet easily, of 
what he knew perfectly. But in the concourse of 
the world he had the scholar’s shyness, the shrink- 
ing from the rough and ready ways of the confident 
which affects many a man of learning. Mr. 
Wedd’s ‘ Memoir’ reveals a charm which many 
suspected, and which is evident in these essays. 

Not only was Dimsdale a brilliant scholar; he 
had also a keen delight in country life and sports 
which does not often go with literary gifts. These 
pages show what can be made out of the country 
round Cambridge for all its flatness by a discern- 
ing admirer. If the author had lived, he could 
have written a book on the subject at once subtle 
and satisfving—more satisfying, we may add, than 
the superficiai lucidity of Mr. A. C. Benson. One 
of the best essays is that which plays with English 
place-names, which have been discovered, or re- 
discovered of late years, as full of colour. The 
author had gone much further than the stylists who 
prate perpetually about Stow-on-the-Wold. He 
missed, however, Fifehead Magdalen, surely the 
finest name in Dorset, and we think various coun- 
ties might object to his depreciation of their store. 
We like particularly two place-names not noted, 
Dancer’s End in Buckinghamshire, a whole vista 
of romance, and Great Snoring in Norfolk, surely 
‘a haunt of ancient peace.’’ Cornwall, which is 
not considered, can boast of Lostwithiel, and 
Somerset besides its striking or charming names 
has the curiously ugly Stogumber, a corruption of 
Stoke Gomer. Compton Winyates has been so 
often mentioned and pictured that it is rather stale. 
Still it may be more celebrated than seen, as it is 
difficult to find. 

The fragment on ‘ Happy Days’ shows that a 
clouded life had many bright moments, and the 
paper on ‘ Hampden and Hampden’s Country,’ 
does justice to a good subject. Nowhere else have 
we seen such cowslips, Hampden, whose tomb 
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used to be regularly reduced by the chippings of 
strange worshippers, is more judiciously treated 
than by contemporary record. We _ should, 
however, hesitate to dwell on his ‘‘ somewhat 
pleasure-loving cast of countenance.’’ This source 
of inference is fallacious. 


MASONRY 


A New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry. By A. E. 
Waite. 2 vols. Rider. £2 2s. net. 

Masonic Legends and Traditions. By Dudley 
Wright. Rider. 5s. net. 


R. WAITE has devoted many years to the 

study of mysticism and its developments in 

the innumerable secret societies of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries which disguised them- 
selves under names borrowed from the Templars, 
the Rosicrucians, and the mysteries of Egypt and 
Greece. He has amassed an enormous number of 
facts bearing on the history of Freemasonry, and 
of the cognate bodies, and spurious imitations; he 
has read the literature of the subject, and he now 
puts his knowledge at the disposition of the craft 
and the public at large. Considering the amor- 
phous character of his subject, and the wild fictions 
of Masonic historians, Mr. Waite has made an 
orderly and reasonably accessible presentation of 
his material, assisted by an index which will be 
found in the early pages of his first volume. How 
shadowy the history of Freemasonry is, may be 
gathered from the fact that we are still in doubt as 
to whether the three fundamental degrees of Craft 
Masonry existed in the seventeenth century, or 
whether there were only two. Some light on the 
origin of the third degree is thrown by the fact, re- 
corded by Mr. Wright in his interesting volume, 
that the name of Hiram Abif, a Biblical character 
commemorated in that degree, though not to be 
found in the English Bible or the Vulgate, is found 
in the Lutheran and the Swedish versions. Mr. 
Waite has apparently missed this important point. 
Non-Masonic readers will find in these volumes 

a great deal of amusing and interesting informa- 
tion. Mr. Wright has gathered from all kinds of 
sources stories and legends of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, of builders and workmen, a part 
of the universal folk-lore moulded to his particular 
purpose. Mr. Waite ranges over the whole field 
of human folly and gathers some of its choicest 
flowers. Take, for example, the article on the 
Culdees, where people, otherwise presumably sane, 
have asserted that they practised human sacrifice, 
that they held Masonic lodges at York in the 
eighteenth century, that the Round Table and 
Graal stories were Culdee, that they came from 
Ceylon and named Columba after Colombo, and the 
like. Or for another example of human folly, read 
the account of Palladianism, a gigantic hoax played 
on the excited imagination of Latin Christianity at 
the close of the 19th century, and on its fear of Free- 
masonry in France and Italy. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting articles is that on ‘ Compagnon- 
nage.’ Readers of George Sand will remember 
her ‘ Le Compagnon du Tour de France,’’ but Mr. 
Waite gives us the history of this remarkable 
medizeval trade-union, and shows that their suc- 
cessors have not greatly improved on their methods. 
Pitched battles between different unions, and assault 
and battery as a means of persuading blaeklegs to 
join up, are not, it would seem, modern inventions. 
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WHERE THE TWAIN MEET 


Far to Seek. By Maud Diver. Blackwood. 
8s. 6d. net. 


RS. DIVER’S popularity as a novelist does 

honour perhaps to the heart rather than the 
head of the British reading public. Yet the canvas 
on which she paints is wide enough in all con- 
science and she certainly designs an appeal not 
merely to the emotions, but also to the intelligence 
of her readers. How far she may be adequately 
equipped for dealing with the complicated pro- 
blems presented by our Indian Empire we do not 
presume to decide. But in her treatment of them 
she is at any rate less superficial than many other 
authors. Her attitude towards the native question 
may have a tinge of sentimentality, but it contrasts 
favourably with that professed by most Anglo-In- 
dians. True to her custom of making each book 
more or less a sequel to those which have preceded 
it, she here takes up—a generation later—the his- 
torv of the mixed marriage described by her in 
‘ Lilamani.” The lady so named was, we may 
say, an ideal character representing in effect the 
traditional charm and mystery of the East. It is 
only fair to add that she was also by no means such 
a bore as this definition might lead us to expect. 
But we are not sure that the same mitigated judg- 
ment applies to her son, descended on one side from 
Norman, on the other from Rajput, ancestors, and 
endowed with all the best qualities of both races. 
We never feel a very lively interest in the young 
man, nor even any strong conviction of his actual 
existence. Mrs. Diver, however, has made him 
the centre of a stirring and vivid tale, including 
some feats of arms, and introducing us to agitators 
of many varieties, to Hindoo graduates from Ox- 
ford, male and female, to British officers and Simla 
belles. 


A CATHOLIC COMMENTATOR 


By Maurice 
7s. 6d. net. 


Passing By. Martin 


Baring. 
Secker. 


HIS book is made up of the diary of one man 

and the letters of another. Both deal with the 
same situations and the same people, and the re- 
sult is a subtle synthesis of a circle of men and 
women acting and reacting on each other with liv- 
ing power. Mr. Baring has chosen a difficult 
method for building up his book, but his skill in 
delineating character and projecting personalities 
has made a success of it. 

The central figure of ‘ Passing By ’ is the beau- 
tiful, musical Mrs. Housman, a strict Catholic 
gross-looking, shiny financier,’’ 
good-natured but of polygamous tendencies, and 
a bad Catholic. Into Mrs. Housman’s orbit are at- 
tracted Godfrey Mellor the diarist, Guy Cunning- 
hame the letter writer, and their chief Lord Ayton, 
a Parliamentary Under-Secretary. These persons 
together with other incidental beings, all amazingly 
alive by the bye, gyrate in each other’s houses in 
London and the country. Their leisure is illumin- 
ated by music and reading aloud. It all seems 
casual, and at first pointless, though very diverting, 
but Lord Ayton and Mrs. Housman fall seriously 
in love with one another, and it is at this crisis 
that we begin to divine a real theme, the Catholic 
view of marriage. Mrs. Housman, neglected and 


ignored by her notoriously unfaithful husband, 
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will not divorce him, and only after a long struggle 
and much persuasion does she decide to commit 
the sin of going off with Lord Ayton to Paris. The 
letter in which she tells her husband of this decision 
kills him—his heart is weak—and then, a free woman 
at last, she turns her back on her lover and resolves 
to become a nun. Every one says, ‘‘ How selfish,’’ 
and it is left to Father Stanway to explain to her 
puzzled | friends that it would have been impossible 
for her ‘‘ to use Housman’s death as a means for 
doing rightly what she had meant to do wrongly, 
since her intention to do wrongly had in a measure 
caused his death.’’ This bald summary of the in- 
terplay of Catholic and non-Catholic points of view 
in relation to a deep spiritual and psychological ex- 
perience does little justice to the delicacy with 
which Mr. Baring develops his theme. 

His portraits are amusing ; one can hardly turn a 
page without finding them. A French lady at 
dinner says her favourite author is Mrs. Humphry 
Wood. “I did not like to ask her if she meant 
Mrs. Humphry Ward or Mrs. Henry Wood. She 
said the works of this novelist made her weep.’’ 
Mrs. Carrington-Smith, the wife of a city magnate 
arrives at a dinner party ‘‘ naked except for a kind 
of orange and green Reform Kleid, with a green 
complexion, heavily blacked eye-brows and a Lali- 
que necklace.”’ Mrs. Baines is “‘ a fluffy, sinuous 
woman dressed in a loose Byzantine robe. Her 
husband told me she was once mistaken for Sarah 
Bernhardt . . . he was careful to add that it was 
in the days when Sarah was thin—Mrs. Baines 
being a wisp.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


The London Mercury in its Editorial Notes remarks 
on the advisability of cutting out the merely disgusting 
parts of old plays when they are revived. The difficulty 
is that what pleases the Guignol public disgusts most 
other people, and yet they (the horror-lovers) have. as 
much right in the theatre as anyone else. The English 
of Mr. De la Mare’s poems is difficult to construe and 
not interesting in subject, Mr. Aiken is better inspired, 
and a slight set of verses by Mr. D .M. Wright is, by 
comparison, good. Mr. Max Beerbohm has a study 
of the commonplace man in society, ‘‘ J. Fenning Dods- 
worth,” .in which he is a little subdued to the colour 
of his subject. Mr. W. B. Yeats concludes his interest- 
ing reminiscences of ‘ Four Years,’ and tells how he 
came into mysticism. Mr. Bohun Lynch discourses 
agreeably of ‘ Boxing in Literature,’ and in the works 
of Sir A. Conan Doyle, and Mr. John Freeman studies 
‘G. K. Chesterton, a Canterbury Pilgrim.’ Prince 
Mirski writes on the recent developments of poetry in 
Russia and gives a good deal of information as to the 
new poets. There is a very interesting ‘ Letter from 
Australia’ with an account of the conditions in which 
writers work there. Mr.Powys is good on the Archi- 
tecture of the new building schemes at Roehampton 
and Jordans. Mr. Maurice Hewlett has an easy victim 
in the successful Mr. Bok, and the Hon. Neville Lytton 
a good subject in ‘ Sport.’ 

The National Review has two nature studies, on 
‘* bots ” of all kinds by Mr. Harold Russell, and on 
‘ The Deer Forest ’ by the Rev. A. Macrae. Mr. Orlo 
Williams discourses on the joys and sympathies of 
motor cycling, and Miss Singleton tells of dreams that 
came true. A second article on Prime Ministers and 
their Race Horses comes up to the time of Lord Rose- 
bery. Mr. Adolphe Smith describes ‘ German Traps 
for English Labour,’ and there are several lively articles 
on India, War Critics, etc. 


The Geographical Journal has reports of Mrs. 
Forbes’s ‘ Across the Libyan Desert to Kufara’ with 
maps and photographs. Sir Percy Sykes writes on 
‘ South Persia and the Great War,’ and Mr. Driberg 
on the Lango District in Uganda. Mr. Gordon George 
makes a mistake in attributing the rendering of the 
‘ Arabian Nights ’ to Petis de la Croix. He translated 
the ‘ Thousand and One Days’ from the Persian, Gal- 
land the ‘ Thousand and One Nights ' from the Arabic. 


We have received for review from the Shakespeare 
Head Press at Stratford-on-Avon a copy of Drayton’s 
* Nimphidia ’ with the title page disfigured by a large 
purple stamp. As we are, we presume, expected to 
pronounce on the appearance of the book, we can only 
say that the effect is very bad. The stamp, if con- 
sidered necessary, might have been put below the colo- 
phon or in half-a-dozen other places, to make the book 
unsaleable, while not unsightly. Much care otherwise 
seems to have been bestowed on a commendable enter- 
prise. 

Stories and Ballads of the Far Past, by N. Kershaw 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d. net), are trans- 
lated from the Icelandic and from the Faroese ballads. 
We can commend them most heartily, both from the 
point of scholarship and of story-telling. ‘ Nornagest’ 
is first-class romancing, well told, made out of familiar 
material, and the other sagas are good; but we are 
particularly interested in the ballads of the island folk. 
It would be an excellent gift-book to put in the hands 
of young people with a taste for reading. 


Hidden Creek, by Katharine Burt (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net) is the story of an artist’s daughter, left 
alone and penniless in New York and taken out to the 
West to act as barmaid in a drinking saloon. Her 
attractions make her a ‘‘ good angel ” to its frequen- 
ters till the proprietor claims her love and his drunken 
son (good at heart) flies to New York. The good 
angel escapes to the mountains, runs the risk of her 
life from wolf-dogs, reforms a millionaire cow-boy, and 
finally attains happiness. Scene and characters are 
alike unreal. 


Eudocia, a Comedy Royal by Eden Phillpotts 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net), tells of the intrigues that 
circled round the widowed Empress of Byzantium and 
her young son at the date of the Norman Conquest. 
The story turns on the oath forced from the widow by 
her dying husband that she would not marry again, 
and on the way in which it was annulled by the Pat- 
riarch. Byzantine novels are very hard to write; 
‘ Count Robert of Paris’ is as good as any in French 
or English, though not completely successful; and 
Mr. Phillpotts manages to get much of the atmosphere 
of indecision and treachery over to his readers at the 
expense of some of his own better qualities as a writer. 
As a tour de force the story is commendable. 


INSURE YOUR LUGGAGE ! 


oaiewe you go for your holiday insure your luggage against 
theft, 


The holiday season is the harvest for luggage thieves. A 
momentary relaxation of your vigilance and your luggage may 
be stolen. 

For a very small premium the “British Dominion’’ Luggage 
Insurance provides complete cover in respect of theft, fire, 
loss, pilterage, damage. 

The “British Dominions" also issue a series of Insurances 
covering holiday accidents. | he rates are attractive and the 
monetary compensation gene rous. 

Full partieulars of beth classes 0+ Insurances sent free on request, 


EAGLE ‘STARG 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 
Pead Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue. E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000.000 
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Ladyfingers, by Jackson Gregory (Melrose, 7s. 6d. 
net) narrates the critical years of a Western American 
thief, a foundling, who plays with the efforts of the 
police to ensnare him, is taken up by an eccentric old 
lady who suspects that he is her missing grandson, falls 
in love with a nice girl, heriocally attempts to redeem 
his character, and finally achieves his purpose. The 
tale will please those who like ‘‘ uplift’ and lurid 
Western American adventure. 

Ella Keeps House, by Jessie Champion (Lane, 8s. 
6d. net). Ella Danesford resolves to give her mother 
and herself a year’s holiday after the war is over, and 
takes a furnished house at the seaside. The money 
goes quicker than she expected and she takes in guests, 
paying and otherwise. The man who loves her is held 
back by some mysterious reason, and she has a very 
bad time in prospect, when suddenly everything clears 
up. A perfect example of the domestic anodyne, the 
story may be recommended for a rest cure or the sea- 
side. 

The Ponson Case, by F. W. Crofts (Collins, 7s. 6d. 
net) is a detective story by the author of ‘ The Cask,’ 
in which the clues are so tangled from the beginning 
that it is some time before we realise that they point 
in the right direetion and leave the wrong inductions. 
Sir William Ponson is found drowned, and later is dis- 
covered to have a fatal wound on the back of his skull 
which caused death. His son, his nephew, and others 
are suspected; his son is arrested, and then the son’s 
sweetheart starts on the seemingly hopeless attempt to 
clear him of the charge. The result is a first-rate 
mystery. 

The Revue de Geneve begins a story, ‘ Tonio 
Kréger,’ by Thomas Mann, has a first-rate mystery in 
‘ L’affaire du Grand Plagiat’ and two very good ac- 
counts, of Education in Italy, and of the Constituent 
Assembly of Serbia. M. Lange writes on the prospects 
of the forthcoming inter-Parliamentary Conference. 
A very good number of a live magazine. 


Fortune’s Wheel, by Morice Gerard (Odhams, 8s. 
net), tells how Geoffrey Digby, a young electrical engi- 
neer, rescues Gen. Tremenheere and his daughter in a 
bad motor smash, becomes chief of the works of which 
the General is director, solves the mystery of his 
parentage, and wins the girl of his heart. Except that 
everything comes too easy to the hero, and that the 
writing lacks any sort of distinction, this would have 
been a quite good story. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FICTION. 
Bostonians, The. By Henry James. 
Edition. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net. 
Fragments from ‘ Héloise and Abélard.’ By George 
Moore. Privately printed. 2s. 6d. net. 
Lester Grayling, K.C. By Leslie J. Lynwood. 
& Danielsson : 7s. 6d. net. 


2vois. New 


Bale 


MATHEMATICS. 


A Treatise on Probability. By John Maynard Keynes. 
Macmillan : 18s. net. 

The Fourth Dimension. By E. H. Neville. 
bridge University Press: 5s. net. 


Cam- 


PHILOLOGy. 
Beowulf: an Introduction to the Study of the Poem 
with a Discussion of the Stories of Offa and Finn. 
By R. W. Chambers. Cambridge University 
Press: 30s. net. 


VARIOUS. 
Revelation and Science. By John Leslie. 
Jolly : 3s. 6d. net. 

Secrets of a Kuttite, The. By Capt. E. O. Mansley, 
R.F.A. Illustrated. John Lane: 8s. 6d. net. 
Songs of the Groves: Records of the Ancient World. 

Steyning, The Vine Press: 7s. 6d. net. 


Aberdeen. 


— 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


(30th June, 1921.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED : 
£71,864,780 


CAPITAL PAID UP: 
£14,372,956 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
The Bank has pleasure in announcing the issue of a new 


RESERVE FUND : 
£10,000,000 


DEPOSITS, 
£341,985,555 


ADVANCES, &e. : 
£140,306,471 


WORL 


which can be procured from any Branch of the Bank, 
and by the use of which holders can obtain cash at nearly 
5,000 places in the British Isles and throughout the world. 


A full list of places will be provided upon the issue of 

Letters of Credit, and these world-wide facilities for 

travellers, visitors, tourists, motorists and others are 
commended to their attention. 


LETTER OF CREDIT, 
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THE CITy 


This Department of THe Saturpay REviEw will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
at present Editor of * The Economist.’ 


Stock Markets 


NVESTORS are still playing for safety, and 

the bulk of the money employed on the Stock 

Exchange is going into gilt-edged stocks. A 
decided preference has been shown for those of 
Colonial Governments and Municipalities, all of 
the loans recently placed on the London market 
bearing interest from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. 
having advanced to a substantial premium. They 
are among the highest yielding Trustee stocks, 
though it should be remembered that they are no 
longer available for trustees when, as in the case 
of the South Australian and Tasmanian 6} per 
cent. loans, they are quoted above 100. The Cor- 
poration 54 per cent. and 6 per cent. loans also 
stand well above their issue prices, and there is 
little stock obtainable. In Home Railway Prior 
Charges the rise has probably been overdone, as 
the position when Government control ends on 
Monday will be one of considerable uncertainty. 
Already the postponement of the _half-yearly 
dividends on North British Preference stocks has 
given a hint of unpleasant possibilities. Sooner 
or later British Government loans must advance 
to levels more in keeping with the altered value of 
money. The 5 per cent. War Loan and the new 
53 per cent. Treasury Bonds are those which will 
make the widest appeal, both offering a yield of 
about 6 per cent., including redemption. 


Better Times Coming? 


Indications point to a revival of trade in the 
autumn There is a better demand for British 
goods in the Eastern and South American 
markets, large orders having been received for 
textiles, machinery, locomotives, electrical appli- 
ances, boots and hosiery. The fall in South 
Wales coal prices should lead to the recapture of 
our important export trade in coal with South 
America. The Central Argentine Railway, for 
instance, has placed a big contract for Welsh 
coal. The iron and steel industry is not recover- 
ing so rapidly as had been hoped from the effects 
ot the coal stoppage. There are not more than 
twelve furnaces in blast in this country, whereas 
this time last year there were 300. The lack of 
orders, however, is not confined to Great Britain, 
as our Continental competitors, including Ger- 
many, are reducing production. chief 
element of uncertainty lies in the tariff walls 
which other countries are erecting against us. 
The American tariff Bill imposes fresh duties of a 
stringent character and is clearly a menace to 
our trade, but the matter is only in its initial 
stages, and a good deal of revision may be ex- 
pected before the Bill becomes law. 


Foreign Exchanges 


The foreign exchanges continue their St. 
Vitus’s dance to the detriment of finance and com- 
merce all over the world. In the past week there 
have been startling movements in the New York 
exchange, vaguely attributed to the German Re-~ 


parations payments, though speculation has un- 
doubtedly played its usual part. The dislocation 
of the French rate follows automatically, and 
nobody profits except the dealers in exchange and 
in securities such as Canadian Pacifics and 
Japanese 4} per cent. Loans, which fluctuate with 
the value of the dollar. Merchants trading with 
the United States and other foreign countries are 
subjected to constant loss through the vagaries 
of exchange, but everybody accepts the situation 
philosophically as part of the necessary evils con- 
sequent on the war. We doubt if our statesmen 
fully understand the gravity of the problem and 
the urgent need of decreasing our economic de- 
pendence upon the United States which is the 
root-cause of the exchange depreciation. To the 
obvious remedy of increased production and 
export should be added a constant propaganda 
showing how individual citizens can help to 
restore the value of sterling in New York. At 
present such advice is intermittent, and the 
majority of people have ceased to care. 


Chinese Loans and Finances 


Present prices of Chinese loans are absurdly 
high. There are probably not half a dozen men 
in the City who could say what is the actual 
financial position of the Republic at the moment, 
while its internal politics are in a constant state 
of flux. The Budget shows a deficit of some 
440,000,000, which will have to be covered by a 
loan. There is one Government in Pekin and 
another in Canton and constant danger of hos- 
tilities between the two. The fact that no foreign 
loan has been granted to China since the armistice 
speaks volumes for the mistrust with which these 
internal dissensions are regarded abroad. The 
local press says that the Central Government is in 
no way representative of the country, and that it 
is bringing China daily nearer to bankruptcy and 
an international debt commission. This may be 
a highly-coloured version; but the fact remains 
that people who do not know whether China can 
continue to meet her obligations are cheerfully 
buying the Fives of 1896 at a few points below 
the level of War Loan Fives. Our own financial 
position is not ideal, but at least we know exactly 
how we stand and that there is no imminent 
danger of default. An exchange from Chinese 
Fives into War Loan Fives would give the holder 
a greater sense of security. 


The Welsbach Company 


The directors of the Welsbach Light Company 
blame the failure of the Government to fulfil its 
pledges to safeguard key industries for the falling 
off in profits in the financial vear ended March 31. 
The trading profit amounted to £26,382, against 
£94,496 in 1020, and the net profit came out at only 
£12,125, against £61,688 in the previous year. The 
dividend was reduced from 15% to 5%. It is, 
however, satisfactorv to note that the net profit was 
declared after writing down the stock as at March 31 
last to meet the depressed market conditions. 
Presumably the Company will derive considerable 
benefit from the Safeguarding of Industries Bill 
when it comes into oneration, and the chairman’s 
remarks at next Tuesday’s meeting will be followed 
with interest. Like manv other important indus- 
trial concerns, the Company is claiming refund of 
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E.P.D., and it is expected that the proceeds of this 
claim will more than suffice to cover the past year’s 
liability for Corporation Profits Tax. The shares, 
which at one time in 1920 stood at 2 13/16, are now 
about 12/6, yielding 8% on the basis of the past 
year’s dividend. As the cash position is strong, 
there seem to be possibilities. 


The Rubber Market 


Thirty-five firms of whom 27 are jobbers in the 
Rubber market and 8 are brokers closely connected 
therewith have signed a memorial strongly sup- 
porting the proposals of the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation for controlling the product. This course 
has been rendered necessary owing to the existence 
of opposition in unexpected quarters. While the 
opponents of the plan are few in number, they 
never lose an opportunity of airing their point of 
view and thus creating the impression that there is 
more disagreement than really exists. Conse- 
quently it has been deemed advisable that the lead- 
ing firms in the market should place it on record 
that the measures in question will benefit every 
shareholder who has money invested in rubber. 
When an acute observer like Mr. Thomas Edison 
foresees that the Peachey process is going to revo- 
lutionise the cost of producing goods made with 
vulcanised rubber and claims that rubber road- 
ways and rubber floor-covering are now practical 
commercial propositions, it is no time for the holder 
of Rubber shares to despair. The great need of 
the industry for years past has been central control 
of sales, such as the R.G.A. scheme proposes. 


Mining Matters 


The general public seem inclined to pay more 
attention to the chances of capital appreciation in 
mining shares, especially Kaffirs, now that the 
threatened labour troubles on the Rand have been 
settled. The currency price of gold has fallen, 
owing to the rise in the value of sterling in America, 
but the reduction is regarded as only temporary, 
as Our autumn requirements for cotton and grain 
are expected to improve the price again. The July 
returns of the different companies are unusually 
good, and with the economies in sight the corner 
appears to have been definitely turned. The de- 
mand at the moment appears to be principally for 
medium-priced shares, such as Consolidated Main 
Reef, Ferreira Deep, Randfontein Central, and 
Village Deep. Of this group Randfonteins seem 
to possess the greatest possibilities. Rhodesians 
have been firm, with support for Chartered, 
Lonelys and Tanganyikas. As the British South 
African Company has an interest in nearly all the 
mining enterprises in Rhodesia, and there are a 
great number of small mines doing very well of 
which we hear nothing, Chartered, as the shares 
are called, do not appear to be overvalued at the 
present price. Gold fields of Eastern Akkim have 
been speculatively bought on the results of a 
hydraulic test, which is satisfactory with respect to 
value obtained, but expenses are likely to be high. 
Mexican Corporations have been bid for on the 
starting up of the first half of the Fresnillo plant. 
The difficulties connected with recovery of the zinc 
from the Burma Corporation mine appear to be 
solved, to judge from what was said at the meeting 
of the Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation, in 
which the Certral Mining and Investment Corpora- 


tion is interested. There has been a fair demand 
for Russo-Asiatics, the present position in Russia 
being regarded as favourable to the encouragement 
of foreign capital. 


American Oil Shares 

The fact that English bankers are selecting the 
present moment to begin buying American oil 
securities again—when the prices of these are 
‘* admittedly subnormal ’’—carries its own com- 
mentary. One London house is renewing its in- 
vestment to the extent of $10,000,000, in a corpora- 
tion with extensive interests in the Mid-Continent 
oilfields. This is a vote of confidence in the future 
of the oil industry not lost on the smaller men on 
the other side; yet it is merely symptomatic of the 
unwavering attitude of the interests here, and in 
America, where judgment is not enmeshed by con- 
siderations of a temporary character. Dominance 
in world-trade is recognised to hinge largely on oil 
control, and England has not been slow to acquire 
vantage points under this head. The potential oil 
resources controlled by this country, especially in 
the Western Hemisphere, must inevitably prove a 
sine-qua-non to the huge oil-consuming field repre- 
sented by the United States, whose own production 
of petroleum year by year must fall further and 
further below its domestic needs. Free access of 
oil to America is vital to that country’s industrial 
prosperity ; equally, it is to the present best inter- 
ests of the oil industry that America should be 
assisted to help herself. It is no remote likelihood 
that British companies will be contributing gener- 
ously to American oil imports. 


Fuel Oil versus Coal 


The misconceptions on this question are many. 
The recent coal strike in England again threw them 
into bold relief. Some contributions to American 
trade journals from this side are concerned to esti- 
mate the amount of oil that would be required to 
replace coal in England, supplementing this with 
regrets as to the “‘ small supply ”’ of oil and its 
probable early exhaustion. To take the last point 
first, the search for and use of oil, commercially, 
dates back less than 70 years, whereas coal has 
been mined for centuries. The latter has been 
found in abundant quantities, and there would ap- 
pear to be no reason to anticipate dissimilar results 
in the search for oil. Oil is more elusive, but it 
would be rash to place limits to the possible supply. 
Its use for fuel, however, is something on which 
vil men hold well-grounded theories. One is that 
it is neither likely nor desirable that it will replace 
coal for all purposes, and in all places. They do 
not wish to see it a cheap competitor for coal in the 
great steam plants; hence figures bearing on this 
form of substitution are rather superfluous. The 
instances that matter—and they are many—are 
where oil renders better service than coal—or ser- 
vices quite beyond the power of coal—and where 
the consumer is willing to pay more for the oil. 
Battleships prefer oil, because it extends their 
steaming radius; large passenger vessels, because 
by using oil they save on their quick turns-round ; 
many American manufacturers and householders 
use oil because it is trustworthy, handy and clean. 
Price is secondary to these users of fuel oil, not so 
to the producer. As measures of energy coal and 
oil cannot be placed in antagonism. 
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‘‘__and be sure to send me Armour’s. I want the best— 
the kind that has the yellow and blue Oval Label.’ 


The Housewife who delivers her orders like that has learned 
the full value and dependability of Oval Label foods. 


Full value and dependabiliy — these are the important things to 
look for to-day. Full value—to be sure that you get 240 pence 
worth for every pound you spend; dependability — to save you 
experimenting, or waste. 


QUALITY 


PRODUCTS 


a few items for your 


Marketing List 


Veribest Corned Beef 


’ “ ” 
It isn’t the amount of money you spend for foods, but what you w Veron» Selde’ Bect 
get for your money that determines whether or not your buying x: Neribest °° Ox Tongue 
is on the wisest basis. Veribest  Brealelast Tongue 


Under the Armour Oval Label—the symbol of food certainty— “ Veribest Seung: 
you can select from a great variety of foods of highest excel- “ Veribest " Baked Beans 
lence. They are true money-savers, because there is no costly “ Veribest ® Chili Sauce 
experimenting—no food to throw away, and as practically all the “ Veribest ” Condensed Soup 
hard work of preparation is done, there’s a big saving in your “ Veribest ” Evaporated Milk 


time and energy. 


Order from your Grocer to-day, If he has not got these foods in stock 


instruct him to get them for you. 


Veribest Condensed Milk 
Veribest '’ Tinned Fruit (in syrup) 
“ Veribest Crushed Fruit 

Greenbank Ox Tongue (in glass) 
Greenbank Meat and Fish Pastes 
Greenbank Cooked Ham 
“Armour’s"’ Cornflakes 

“ Armour’s”’ Pure Fruit Syrup 

Armour’s"’ Macaroni Products 

“ Armour’s””’ Extract of Beef 


ARMOUR 482 COMPANY 


QUEEN'S HOUSE 


LONDON 


KINGSWAY 


THREE 
NUNS 


BACCO 


obacco. 
dust. The leaf 
instead of being in 
loose mixed shreds is in 
compact little circles— 
every circle a complete 
and perfect blend of 
the mixture. Pack the 
pipe-bowl gently with 
the tobacco j just as it is. 
right ug urn 
evenly, slowly, cool to 
the last ash. 


KING’S HEAD 


similar but fuller flavour 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tims: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

10's We 0's 100's 
6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
HAND 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Tobacco Company (of 


Stephen M Branch of the I 
Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow,., 


Great Britain and Ireland), 


ALL INVESTORS SHOULD POSSESS 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1921-22 


This standard work, which is in its eleventh year of issue, 
contains the latest information regarding one hundred 
securities specially selected as being the best of their kind 
from the whole available fi.ld of investment, and ranging 
from Government loans to Ordinary Shares, 


Comprising 


Government and Municipal Loans 46 
Debentures and Short-Term Notes eae ols 26 
Preferred and Pref. — 15 
Ordinary Shares ... 13 

oo 


In addition, the Introductory Articles :— 
“An Economic Survey for Investors.” 
“Home Rails—a Definate Policy for Investors.” 
“Investment with a Purpose.” 
sound a warning note and define the principles which 
should govern the prudent employment of capital in the 
immediate future. The volume includes 
Investment Index Figures. Hints on Income Tax. 
Chart showing Investment Movements. 
Special attention has also been given to the requirements 
of investors resident abroad who desire to know of stocks 
dealt in on the British markets in respect of which they 
need not suffer deduction of Income Tax. 
Post free on receipt of 2/- from the Publishers. 


Apply Dept. No. 25 
THE BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
CORPORATION, LTD., INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


B.F.C. HOUSE, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Oil Market Notes 


There has been no increase of interest taken in 
this market during the past week, with the result 
that prices have shown a sagging tendency. 

Of the leading descriptions, falls have occurred 
in the following: Mexican Eagles from 5.5/16ths 
to 5.5/32, Shells from 5.3/16ths to 5.3/32nds, 
Royal Dutch from 42# to 414, and Burmahs from 
6.3/16ths to 6. Some support from the country, 
however, has been forthcoming for the last-named. 
Trinidad issues have shared in the general 
neglect and prices have slipped back slightly. 
Buyers of Kern Rivers have put the price up from 
18s. 3d. to 19s. 3d. (the shares at one time reach- 
ing 1gs. 9d.), and English Ojilfields have risen 
from 5/16ths to 8. Dealings in the new Eagle 
Oil Transport Notes opened on the basis of } dis- 
count to par, but later the price eased off to 1 dis- 
count. The Lobitos output for July (9,323 tons) is 
the highest yet reached, but this has not been re- 
flected in the price of the shares, which keep steady 
at 4.1/16 (cum. 3s. dividend). 


Oil Prices in the United States 


Less than a month ago fuel oil in the Mid- 
Continent section of the United States could in 
places be bought at 40 cents per barrel, gasoline 
at 10} cents per gallon, and kerosene as low as 
13 cents per gallon. It was from this heavily 
producing section that the cry went up loudest 
for an import tax against Mexican oil. And little 
wonder, in face of the industry’s demoralised con- 
dition in that region, where, it is said, over 100 
refiners have come to grief during the recent 
period of low prices. One Oklahoma refiner an- 
nounced in public meeting that the month of June 
alone hit his firm to the extent of $40,000. Yet it 
could not be demonstrated by the clamant victims 
of the present depression that Mexican oil was 
solely responsible for the situation, or that a tariff 
was the desired panacea. On the other hand, 
there was no escaping the conviction that the 
imposition of an oil tax, while offering merely 
passing relief to a certain section of the country, 
meant the permanent crippling of the industry for 
the United States as a whole. Within the industry 
itself the readjustment process is almost complete. 
Production of crude oil in the United States is at 
last steadily receding, while the half-year ending 
June 1921, had but 58 per cent. of the new work 
in progress on the oilfields during the like period 
for 1920—and little of this new work applies to 
the development of fresh producing territory. The 
low all-round level now reached in the oil in- 
dustry will hold until world-trade conditions are 
on the up-grade, when with the decline of stocks, 
crude prices will again advance; which implies the 
like process for the refined products manufactured 
from the low-priced crude of to-day and recent 
months. It at least makes the producer’s position 
more tolerable to know that bottom is struck. 


China Trade Improving 


Our Manchester correspondent writes :—The 
cotton yarn and cloth market continues quiet, and 
compared with a month ago, distinctly less 
business is now being done. Most spinners and 
manufacturers are losing ground again, and it is 
feared that, unless demand improves, machinery 
that has recently been restarted will be brought to 


a standstill. The most promising cloth outlet at 
the moment is China. Buyers in the Far East 
have a reputation for operating at the right 
moment. Certain standard goods have been 
bought fairly well during the last few days. 
Stocks in Shanghai are being steadily reduced, 
but owing to the severe depreciation in values, 
most merchant houses abroad are meeting with 
big losses, and some of the difficulties experienced 
are being felt by Manchester firms. It is of 
interest to mention that China has recently bought 
certain qualities of yarn which have not been sold 
for that part of the world for several years back. 
The smart drop in silver last Tuesday, however, 
has rather disturbed merchants. 


Indian Import Duties 

Lancashire traders are getting alarmed at the 
possibility of gradually losing the big market of 
India in cotton fabrics. The increase in the 
import duties from 7} to 11 per cent. in the spring 
of this year was a serious blow. Protests were 
made at the time, but it must be said that they 
were rather half-hearted. The agitation is now 
being revived, and arrangements are being made 
for a deputation of Lancashire spinners and manu- 
facturers to have an interview next week with the 
members of Parliament for textile constituencies. 
It is not likely that the representations now being 
made will have much effect upon the Government, 


but when the General Election comes, this will be 


a test question for candidates in Lancashire and 
adjacent counties. 


Rylands Big Loss 

In Manchester trade circles this week the chief 
subject for discussion has been the big loss of 
41,263,315 during the past half-year of Messrs. 
Rylands & Sons, Ltd., the well-known home 
trade house. There was a loss of £109,577 in the 
second half of 1920 and a profit of £253,925 in the 
first half of that year. The firm is in a position 
to claim from the Government repayment of 
Excess Profits Duty of £1,200,945. It has been 
decided to draw £250,000 from the reserve fund, 
and in addition to the preference dividend to pay 
10 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares. 
The large loss is understood to be entirely due to 
the severe depreciation in the value of stocks, and 
the report indicates what has happened to Lan- 
cashire traders since the end of last year. The 
report on the Stock Exchange has been favourably 
received, and there has been a slight advance in 
the price of the ordinary shares from 24s. 6d. to 
26s. As all stocks have been written down -to 
present-day values, the outlook for the company 
is considered favourable. 


Cotton Mill Dividends 


The reports of cotton spinning companies in 
Lancashire continue very unsatisfactory. They 
are now available for 59 companies which took 
stock for three months at the end of July. The 
directors of 39 mills have not been able to make 
any distribution to shareholders. Taking the 
whole 59 concerns, the average dividend per com- 
pany is at the rate of about 44 per cent. per annum, 
against 6? per cent. per annum for the previous 
quarter. The mill share market is flat, and prices 
tend to favour buyers. 
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MOLASSINE CO. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Molassine Co., Ltd., 
was held on the 5th inst., at the offices, Tunnel Avenue, East 
Greenwich, Mr. John Prosser (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: I very much regret that we have not a better 
report to make to you to-day. The last year has been an unpre- 
cedently difficult one for all manufacturing concerns, and those 
with any knowledge of the feeding stuffs trade will know that 
there has not been such a year within the memory of any living 
man. The results for the year actually show a loss of £2,891 
14s. 1d., but, as explained in the report, the company is debited 
with income-tax on the basis of the average previous three years’ 
profits, so that the profit and loss account shows a deficit of 
£8,785 18s. 2d. In regard to the figures in the balance-sheet, 
there is not very much to remark upon. The income-tax item 
will, of course, be adjusted during the next two years. As in 
previous years, we have reduced the First Mortgage Debenture 
stock issued by £3,700, and the sundry creditors show a reduc- 
tion of about £26,000, the figure last year being £96,484 4s. 8d. 
and this year £70,484 9s. 8d. Plant, machinery, etc., show an 
increase of £5,339 2s. 3d., being additions and improvements. 
Cash at bankers is £8,318 17s. this year, against £1,915 4s. 7d. 
last year. Sundry debtors are £53,527 1s. 4d. against £100,656 
last year. This is on account of the smaller business done and the 
decreased selling price of our foods, in common with all other feed- 
ing stuffs. For the same reason the stocks are down from 
£89,822 7s. 4d. to £71,234 10s. 8d. Our freehold properties 
and equipment are up from £12,590 4s. 8d. to £16,430 10s. 1d., 
due to our having purchased some additional land at our poultry 
farm at Twyford and the further payments on account of land 
previously purchased at Ramsey. 

As you are aware, the weather last season was exceptionally 
open, and, instead of the cattle being indoors and feeding as they 
do generally on bought foods, they were, in most parts of the 
country, out in the fields for the whole year. The excessive 
rains which we had during the late summer and autumn of last 
year were favourable to the growth of the grass, and for the 
same reason there was a very large quantity of roots; in fact, 
farmers in many cases dig not dig them up, acres upon acres 
being ploughed in. Then there was the unprecedented collapse 
in the price of farm crops, so that farmers were unable to sell 
their produce, which they consequently gave to their stock instead 
of buying prepared foods. Further, as you will have seen from 
the newspapers, the attitude of the Government towards the 
farmers was for some time very uncertain, and this caused the 
farmer to, what you might call, ‘* sit on the fence,’’ so that he 
bought very little of anything except what he was obliged to, 
hence his purchases of fertilizers and feeding stuffs were reduced 
to a minimum. We can scarcely think that such extraordinary 
conditions are likely to prevail again in any one year. With 
regard to the future, the exceedingly dry weather we have had 
should be in our favour and result in a large demand for feeding 
stuffs during thé coming winter: in fact, we have already com- 
menced making contracts with many buyers who did not contract 
at all last year. I am glad to say that our Molassine dog bis- 
cuits, Molassine laying meal and our other dog and poultry foods 
have become very popular, and there is now a large sale for them. 

Mr. H. J. Howells seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously; and, the retiring directors and auditors having 
been re-elected, the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the board. 
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EBBW VALE STEEL, IRON AND 
COAL COMPANY, LTD. 


Tue Firty FouRTH OrpiINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Ebbw 
Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Co., Ltd., was held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London. 


Sir Frederick Mills, Bt. (Chairman and Managing director), 
presided. 


The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: Last year 
I explained to the shareholders that the Company had purchased 
Messrs. Beynon’s interest in John Lancaster and Co., Ltd., and 
Powell’s Tillery Steam Coal Company, Limited; that we had 
purchased the entire share capital of Lancaster’s Steam Coal 
Collieries, Limited ; and also practically the whole of the Ordinary 
share capital of the Newport-Abercarn Black Vein Steam Coal 
Company, Limited. The directors are still satisfied with these 
purchases; they have every reason to suppose that they were 
made in the best interests of the Company, and that in the years 
to come we shall reap the benefit of extensions which were 
entirely along the lines of the policy pursued by the Company 
for many years past. The paragraph in the Report dealing 
with the wages paid during the year refers, of course, only to 
the Ebbw Vale Company’s section of the concern, but it is inter- 
esting to note that if the wages of the Associated Companies be 
added to those of the Ebbw Vale Company they make a grand 
total of £8,698,341, and although those wages were paid based 
upon the very high rates which it is improbable will obtain 
during the current and succeeding years, I should not myself be 
surprised if that total be exceeded in the years to come, because 
it is hoped that there will be greater continuity of employment, 
and the developments of the existing collieries and works will 
gradually add more and more to the number of men employed 
and to the amount of wages that our workpeople should be able 
to earn. 

Almost immediately after our annual meeting I was con- 
strained to observe in a public statement relating to other affairs 
that it was obvious the World was no longer going to be content 
to pay £25 a ton for steel, and very shortly afterwards the 
bottom dropped out of the iron and steel markets of the World. 
Then came the demand of the colliers of this country for a share 
of the very high prices the Government was compelling our 
Continental friends to pay for British coal. Whatever may be 
the rights and wrongs of the collier’s demands; whatever may 
be the justification for the Government’s demand for famine prices 
for coal, the result of these two movements was disastrous. At 
the point of the bayonet the colliery workpeople were given terms 
which defeated their own ends. The output of coal, instead of 
going up by leaps and bounds, as was expected and promised, 
went down. This disastrous proceeding—the result of Govern- 
ment interference—was quite naturally followed by a cessation 
of work caused by the inability of the colliery owners to pay 
anything like the rates of wages current in the first three months 
of the year; and whilst the Government was compelled to repay 
the colliery owners the losses sustained from December to March, 
there were a great many items of expenditure in such a com- 
pany as ours which were irrecoverable from that source. 

Your Company was more hardly hit than a purely colliery 
company, because in addition to the difficulties which occurred in 
your colliery undertaking, you have had the difficulties of bring- 
ing the enormous iron and steel undertaking to a standstill. 
Contracts with old and valued customers had to be executed by 
means of intermittent work, and any practical man knows 
how very costly that is in ordinary times, and how 
much more costly it must have been, and in fact was, in the 
times from which we have—I hope happily—emerged. It was 
felt that it would be unwise to issue a balance sheet and to recom- 
mend a dividend whilst our own disputes remained unsettled, and 
in recommending to you to-day to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., 
we recognise that while this policy may appear to the share- 
holders to be unduly conservative, we might perhaps have been 
compelled, by any further continuance of the disputes, to have 
refrained from declaring any dividend on the Ordinary shares of 
the Company. 


Ngep or Cueap Coat. 


Now, as to the future, it is of course not only impossible, but 
exceedingly unwise, to attempt any forecast. Suffice it to say 
that all classes of the community must begin at the beginning. 
This country has, of necessity, blown away the savings of a 
hundred years in the successful endeavour to preserve inviolate 
our country and our liberty. This lost capital must be replaced, 
and this can only be replaced by hard work, by thrift, and by 
concord, as industry can only be continued and expanded by the 
constant replenishment of capital. The collier and the agricul- 
tural labourer are, in effect, the beginnings of industry. 
these must be got to work before industry as a whole can be set 
going. Notwithstanding the shock your financial resources have 
received by what amounts to a practical cessation of output for 
close on nine months, it must be observed that you hold a re- 
markable property, developed for a number of years at vast 
expense, with a great sphere of usefulness before it. You possess 
the essential raw materials for the natural industries of the 
country ; you possess a great organisation, and I still feel justified 
in saying, as I did last year, that if we can have a minimum of 
Government interference, and a fair field and no favour, we shall 
render you a good account of the improved opportunities that 
will thus be accorded to this great Company. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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The Story of Nature’s Bulk Storage—No. 6. 
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RIMITIVE man first used only the power behind 

his sinewy limbs. Then he learnt to harness the 
power of the horse, the ox and the stream. Thus 
he progressed. Through the stone age, the iron age, 
the coal age, to the greatest era of all—the Great 
Oil Age. 
For now at last man has learnt to use the tremendous 
latent enegy of Petroleum—that enegy which has 
lain for countless ages in the bowels of the earth. 
To-day the vast oilfields of the world are yielding 
a huge daily output to feed the mechanical servants 
of Modern Man. 
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